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‘KING ALFRED, BY FITCHETT: 
A LONG POEM. 

In 1897 (8t* S. xi. 498) appeared a note on 
Dr. Beaumont, in which the writer (R. R.) 
spoke of ‘ Psyche ; or, Love’s Mystery,’ as one 
of the longest poems in the English language. 
As to length a Warrington poet has far sur- 
passed Beaumont. ‘ Psyche ’ (second edition, 
1702) has twenty-four cantos, making, in- 
cluding the arguments, only 38,688 lines. 

‘King Alfred? a poem by John Fitchett, is 
in forty-eight books, containing in all 131,150 
lines.* The last book (2,585 lines) was written 
by Robert Roscoe, who edited Fitchett’s 

em after the latter’s death, and wrote the 
orty-eighth book to complete the work, 
Fitchett having failed to pon. mae his subject 
in 128,565 lines. The poem was published by 
Pickering in 1841 in 6 vols. 8vo. An incom- 

lete edition was printed in Warrington by 
J. Haddock, and pe J. & J. Haddock, for 
Cadell, Davies, and others, 5 vols. 4to., 1808-34. 
These quartos were, I believe, never pub- 
lished, but given to friends. The quarto poem 
was divided into twenty-two books. The 
shortest book has 863 lines, the longest 23,045 


* Mr. Madeley, the librarian of the Warrington 
Museum and Library, gives the number as 131,238. 


lines. The title is ‘Alfred,’ not ‘King Alfred.’ 
Vol. i. (1808) is dedicated by permission to 
the king. 

Roscoe, in his preface to the Pickering 
edition, in which he does not mention the 
first edition, excepting that he speaks of the 


| first volume having been called in by Fitchett, 


refers to the poem as 


the centre of the loftiest pyramid of Egypt might 
have been considered as a specimen well worthy of 


| the massive character of that land of wonders, and 


of the shrine in which it was inclosed.” 
Allibonedoes not say anything about Fitchett, 
but says, under ‘Robert Roscoe,’ that he “was 
the author of ‘Alfred, an Epic Poem,’” whereas 
he wrote no more than 2,585 lines of ‘ King 
Alfred,’ 

A copy of the incomplete edition was bought 
by the Warrington Museum and Library in 
1882 at Sotheby’s, when the library of the 
late John Fitchett Marsh, formerly of Fair- 


| field House, Warrington, and late of Hard- 


wick House, Chepstow, was sold. 

Our library also possesses a copy of the 
second edition (not called second edition). 
Mr. Marsh was a nephew of Fitchett, and at 
one time his partner in the locally well-known 
firm of Fitchett & Marsh, solicitors, Warring- 
ton. Probably ‘King Alfred’ is the longest 
»0em in the English language, perhaps in any 
uanane. The Warrington Library in its 
collection of local books has also the manu- 
script of ‘Alfred,’ as well as several minor 
poems of Fitchett, published or printed 
mostly at Warrington. Fitchett was born at 
Liverpool, 21 Sept., 1776, and died at War- 
rington, 20 Oct., 1838. See ‘ Profiles of War- 
rington Worthies,’ collected, &c., by James 
Kendrick, M.D., Warrington, 1853. 

The poem ought not to be estimated by its 
weight, though doubtless it is very heavy, but 
rather by its length. In the MS. the lines 
average at least six inches. Taking that as 
the length per line, the total length would be 
a little over 12 miles 3 furlongs. 

A critique of this portentous poem appeared 
in the Spectator of 20 April, 1844. The writer 
confesses that he has only dipped into ‘ King 
Alfred. There is a good deal about Fitchett 
and his works in the Palatine Note - Book, 
vol. ii. p. 168. Ropert PIERPOINT. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


LETTER FROM LORD DERBY TO 
C. A. BRISTED. 

Since the introduction of the Penny Post 
in 1840 the art of epistolary correspondence 
has been dying out, and it is rarely that one 
meets with a letter of later date either of 
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much general interest or in good style. The 
following—in my collection of autographs— 
written in his twenty-fifth year, when re- 
siding at the Albany, by the Hon. E. H. 
Stanley, shortly afterwards known as Lord 
Stanley, and subsequently fifteenth Earl of 
Derby (b. 1826; d. 1893), to his friend and, if 
I remember rightly, late fellow-student of 
Trinity (Camb.), Charles Astor Bristed, the 
author (b. 1820; d. 1874), at Washington, U.S., 
is, however, an exception to the rule, and (as 
containing references to the then prevailing 
epidemic of catarrh called “influenza,” to our 
first Great Exhibition, to the recent changes 
in the Government, the “No Popery ” agita- 
tion, and other matters of considerable public 
interest) deserving of publication. It will 
be noted that the writer terms his letter 
“short and dull,” but this is in the humorous 
vein which runs throughout :— 


Albany, London, March 9th, 1851. 

Dear Bristep,— You will owe as en in part 
to your pamphlet of last year, which arrived in 
safety, and was eagerly read: and also to an in- 
fluenza, as I believe the learned in such things call 
it, which keeps me at home half-deaf, nearly dumb, 
and altogether lazy. I never knew until now that 
doing nothing was so amusing an occupation as I 
find it: the discovery once made, I shall profit by 
it in future. We are a nation of invalids, and 
France, at least Paris, is the same. They say there 
are there 40,000 people ill with colds, coughs, &e. 
I don’t put much faith in such social statistics, but 
certainly London does nothing but sneeze and 
wheeze in chorus. This is since the ministerial 
crisis: then everybody was too busy, too anxious, 
or too impatient for news, to recollect that they 
were ill. As I see none of your papers except the 
New York Herald, and that only in the edition in- 
tended for Europe, | never know to what extent 


the transatlantic editors keep you misinformed on | 


the state of affairs here. Our penny-a-liners com- 
bine on such occasions not only to tell all that is 
passing, but a great deal more into the bargain : 
and the inventive powers of “‘ our own correspond- 
ents ” have been heavily taxed in the course of the 
last few weeks. The history is briefly this. Govern- 
ment found themselves weak, and grew weary of 
being baited every night in the speeches, and often 
beaten in the division: besides, they had raised 
difficulties innumerable, which they could not 


hoped to have the satisfaction of bequeathing to 
their successors: so one fine morning they resigned, 
and we tried our chance. During three or four 
days we thought ourselves nearly certain of success: 
unluckily our intended colleagues did not agree 
with us, and looked on at our efforts as an English- 
man (according to some authors) looks on at a row: 
in the end it failed, and things remain as they were. 
The most peculiar feature of these political changes 
is the immense amount of slander and gossip which 
they produce: no old maid in a country town could 
invent or circulate half the scandals which on these 
occasions are hatched in the clubs, and passed round 
from one grave politician to another. y ou used to 
complain, and as far as I could judge, with perfect 


justice, of the talking of the New York coteries: 
ad you only seen London ten days back, you 
would have gone home reconciled to your country, 
and patriotic for life. We have cooled down for 
the present, but I expect fresh troubles before the 
autumn. 

For myself—I left Paris about a fortnight after 
you, rambled on to Madrid, thence returned 
through the South of France, paid Lord Brougham 
a visit at Cannes, and vegetated through a winter 
in Lancashire. I have not spoken once during the 
three weeks of the session: my silence was choice 
at first, and just now is necessity. But I find the 
“grand talent pour le silence ”"—our national boast 
—grow upon me even in Parliament: one of the 
qualifications for a debater is the power of occasion- 
ally talking nonsense either without knowing, or 
without caring that it is so: and when one has 
succeeded to a certain extent at first, one grows 
more afraid of failure, afterwards. Of our Parisian 
friends I have seen none. Rochefoucauld talked of 
coming over to look at the Exhibition, which really 
will be a tine show. Imagine a gigantic conservatory 

| 1,800 feet long, and 900 wide in the broadest part: 
that is, about six times the length of the Astor 
House front which looks on Broadway: fill this 
with everything that can be found or made between 
China and Peru: and collect 20,000 people, whe 
will be able to move about at the same time without 
crowding the building, to look on and wonder, 
There is a story that Barnum has bid for it—house, 
zoods, and all—at secondhand : and that you are to 
rave the scene acted over again—Il suppose near 
Hellgate or on Long Island. After Jenny Lind and 
Thackeray, he could do no less. Our good cockneys, 
however, have no idea of parting with their toy; 
last year they insisted on its being a mere temporary 
building, and now they are ready to tear the archi- 
tect to pieces because he obeyed his orders. 

When I first came home, I found England in one 
of its periodical fits of No-Popery madness. No 
one could speak, write, or think, of anything except 
the Pope and Cardinal Wiseman: it reminded me 
of the three months immediately before a Pre. 
sidential election. Among the mob the feeling 
amounted to frenzy. You may judge whether this 
is exaggeratic, when I tell you that soon after Wise- 
man came over, his legal adviser (a Mr. Bagshaw) 
asked him to dinner. On the day for which his 
party was fixed, the butler came and told him that 
‘other people might do as they liked, but for his 
part, he had a soul to be saved, and he could not 
reconcile it to his conscience to wait upon Papists.” 
The man _ persisted, and left his place accordingly. 


| Can you fancy this in England, and in 1851? I heard 
! | the story directly from the person concerned. It 
settle, and durst not leave alone, but which they | 


really ought to be set down to our credit politically, 
that we have done everything to discourage this 
mania. Had we chosen to avail ourselves of it, we 
might long ago have been carried into Downing 
Street on a high tide of fanaticism. To be sure we 
should have had a civil war in Ireland: but there 
are some speculators who say that such an event 
rather strengthens a government, since nobody 
dares then oppose their measures for fear of being 
of abetting revolution. 

ye have no new books of much interest, except 
a posthumous memoir of Lord Holland’s, contain 
ing much scandal, not exactly about boy Elia 
beth, but what is hardly newer, about Mare 
Antoinette. A minister’s politics follow him inte 


the grave: the rival reviews have praised 
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blamed the work, as though the writer were still 
in the Whig Cabinet. lt contains nothing that 
could make, or destroy, the reputation of an author 
unknown: but seemed to me to be one of those 
trifles which one enjoys only when they come from 
somebody who can do greater things on occasion. 

[hear often of the papers in Fraser, which are 
pretty generally known as yours. Most people like 
them, which is something: and everybody reads 
them, which is more. I hope you have satistied 
Trolnind that none of the characters are drawn 
from life. need not ask you if you are in a 
literary quarrel—but what particular quarrel are 
youin? As long as the weapons used are only pen 
and paper, [ shall not condole with you, for con- 
troversy is your element, and you are never happy 
out of it. 

A fellow-citizen of yours (I forget his name) has 
printed a book on Jamaica, wherein he abuses my 
pamphlet in good set terms. 1 wish a few more had 
done the same, and it might have paid the pub- 
lisher’s bill. The Quarter/y has reviewed it in 
language of rather exaggerated compliment. 

Let me hear from you: a monthly article cannot 
take up all your time. When do you mean to come 
across again? I have no plans fixed, not knowing 
what may happen. 

I hope Madame is well, and after seeing Paris, 
has decided like a good American to prefer New 
York. Paris was in mourning for her departure, as 
well it might be. 

This is a short and a dull letter, but I write from 
my bed, and have no energy left to do better. 

Ever yours, 
E. H. STANLEY. 

The “pamphlet” first alluded to above 
was probably ‘A Letter to the Hon. Horace 
Mann’ (1850), being a reply to some remarks 
on the characters of Stephen Girard and J. J. 
Astor contained in the fatter’s ‘Thoughts for 
a Young Man.’ It was one of the earliest 
printed productions of Bristed, who, it may 
be added, wrote also under the pseudonyms 
of “Carl Benson” and “ Frank Manhattan.” 


¥. 


Exiza Mereyarp.—I do not think the 
following facts regarding Miss Meteyard’s 
charming story ‘Dora and her Papa’ are 
generally known, and therefore they may 
he considered of sufficient interest to be 
placed on record in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
The story is written in Miss Meteyard’s most 
fascinating style, and brings before her 
young readers many antiquarian and _his- 
torical subjects in such a way that they are 
easily understood and appreciated, and an 
appetite created for knowing more about 
such things. But this in passing. What I 
wished to be recorded is that some of the 
paces characters in the story are drawn 
argely from actual life—from persons whom 
Miss Meteyard knew. Mr. Flaxdale (Dora's 

pa) was taken from the late Mr. Thomas 

teman, of Lomberdale House, Derbyshire, 


the well-known antiquary ; and the original 
of Hornblower was Mr. Samuel Carrington, 
the village schoolmaster of Wetton, Stafford- 
shire, a frequent contributor to the early 
numbers of the Reliquary, a self-taught, but 
learned geologist, whe supplied more than 
one museum with rare geological specimens. 
The vivid description of the opening of a 
barrow is a faithful account of one actually 
opened by Mr. Bateman, and I may add that 
a portion, probably a good portion, of the 
book was written during a visit of the 
authoress to Lomberdale House. I may also 
here state that ‘The Doctor’s Little Daughter,’ 
by the same author, is practically a history 
of her early childhood, and the old-fashioned 
town mentioned therein as having once been 
the scene of a battle is Shrewsbury, where 
she was living with her father from 1818 to 
1829. Both books, I believe, are now out of 
print. CHARLES Drury. 


CycLops.—Your reviewer at 9S. iv. 548 
says: “The Cyclops in Ovid (we cannot call 
him ‘ The Cyclop’) offered Galatea two cubs,” 
&e. I would beg to remind him and your 
readers that the encyclopedic Dr. Garnett, 
of British Museum fame, writes thus in his 
‘Life of Milton, at 119: “ Milton...... 
persisted in exhibiting himself as the blind 
Cyclop dealing blows amiss.” I agree with 
your reviewer, but in the face of so great a 
general authority as Dr. Garnett, I should 
like to hear the opinion of others. 

Ne Quip Nits. 

[Pope in his ‘ Odyssey’ wrote “‘ Cyclop”; modern 
classical authorities seem to prefer ‘‘ Cyclops,” ¢.g., 
Liddell and Scott, Smith’s ‘ Dictionary,’ Lewis and 
Short, Paley, Conington, Profs. Jebb, Mahaffy, 
and Jevons, Messrs. Butcher and Lang, &c.] 


“Tae Crry or Lusuineton.” (See 9% 
iv. 522.)—Early in the spring of 1877 I was, 
on the introduction of a bohemian artist then 
of Twickenham, made free of “The City of 
Lushington,” and entered as of the “Juniper 
Ward.” The other “wards” were, I think, 
“ Poverty,” “ Madness,” and “ Death,” each 
represented by a small dusky painting under 
the ceiling at the four corners of the room. 
The entrance fee was a shilling disbursed on 
three pots of porter. I do not remember 
who the Lord Mayor was, but the master of 
the ceremonies, called, I think, “the town 
crier,” was a man named Moriarty, said 
to be a sculptor. There were present 
Mr. Vokes, a theatrical costumier, and 
father of the well-known family of that 
name, and Mr. Leno, a second-hand book- 
seller of Booksellers’ Row, Holywell Street, 
Strand. The proceedings were orderly, and 
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the society appeared to be of the nature of a 
friendly, benevolent, or philanthropic one. 
Tuomas J. JEAKEs. 


Recoimentat Nicknames.—Lloyd’s Weekly 
Newspaper for 14 Jan. asserts that by a face- 
tious adaptation of initialsas Roman numerals, 
the City of London Imperial Volunteers, now 
on their way to the front, achieve the title of 
the 154th, an appellation likely to commend 
itself to the regiment. Furthermore, “some 
wit” has christened them “The Turtle 
Soupers,” which is, remarks Lloyd's, a regi- 
mental nickname that may yet become 
famous. Your correspondent happened to 
be present when ‘the interesting cog- 
nomen last referred to was conferred. 
An ex-dragoon recited to two friends 
(a Yorkshire engineer and myself) a 
MS. paragraph proposing that the civic 
volunteers should be styled “The Gog and 
Magog Brigade,” the engineer suggesting an 
amendment in favour of “The Turtle Soupers.” 
The paragraph, thus improved, appeared in 
the Baily Chronicle of Friday, 12 Jan. 


THE Eyes with ror Luck. 
—The following is from Thomas Miller’s 
‘Gideon Giles the Roper,’ a Lincolnshire 
tale, published about forty years ago :— 

*** Well, I declare! locky-daisy me !’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Cawthry, taking up the sovereign, and turn- 
ing it all ways, ‘and good gowd too! I'll hev a 
lucky rub at any rate’; and she rubbed both her 
eyes with the sovereign, then handed it to her 
gossip, who did the same, saying, when she had 
done, ‘I’ve never rubbed my eyes with one before 
for above seven years; the last timetI did was in 
the month of May, and the mart after that I fun 
sixpence as I was going te Gainsbro’; so you see 
that proves it’s lucky.’ As this six 
months after, we must suppose;the spell, or what- 
ever it was, to have had power a long time ; be this 
as it may, we have many a time seen a sovereign 
handed round a room, where, of course, such things 
are scarce, and each one in turn rub the eyes with it, 
believing it to be ‘ lucky.’”—Chap. xxiii. p. 202. 

H. ANDREWs. 

Gainsborough. 

[We have known this done by girls quite recently 
in Yorkshire. 


“ Horse - GENTLER” = Horse - BrEAKER.—I 
recently heard this word used by a Lincoln- 
shire man. It may be common enough in 
other counties, but I never heard it before in 
this locality, and therefore make a note of it. 

H. ANDREWS. 

Gainsborough. 


“Wicwam”: “Teper.”—These two words, 
both well known to English readers, are 
synonymous, but not interchangeable. Wig- 


wam, roughly speaking, is English; it comes 
from the language of the Algonquins, two- 
thirds of whom are British subjects. T'epee is 
American ; it belongs to the language of the 
Sioux, who live under the stars and stripes, 
Buffalo Bill’s Indians were Sioux, hence their 
tents should be called tepees, not wigwams. The 
‘Century Dictionary’ seems not to grasp this 
distinction. It calls tepee ‘American In- 
dian,” which is surely too vague for so learned 
a work. JAMES Piatt, Jun. 


Box-trons.—The box-iron used by laun- 
dresses for ironing linen is generally said to 
have been invented by Isaac Wilkinson, the 
father, I believe, of John Wilkinson, the great 
ironmaster of South Staffordshire. Isaac 
Wilkinson took out a patent for the invention 
in 1738 (No. 565). The appliance in question 
was, however, known long before, as is evi- 
dent from an entry in the minutes of the 
Charity School of St. Ann’s, Soho, under date 
25 Sept., 1704, as follows : “ Resolved that Mr. 
Smyth and Mr. Patrick be desired to buy one 
box smoothing iron and three heaters, with 
two plain flat smoothing irons.” This entry 
is printed in the Rev. J. H. Cardwell’s ‘Story 


of a Charity School,’ 1899, p. 43. R. B. I 


CoINcIDENCE IN Names.—Reading under 
‘Hanky Panky,’ ante, p. 26, an old an- 
nouncement of the marriage of a Capt. 
Hankey to a Miss Pankey, I am reminded 
that a few years since [ had a cottage 
occupied by a Mary Petty and a Richard 

F. W. C. 


THE ORIENTATION OF THE FAasrics oF 
CHURCHES IN ENGLAND.— The question of the 
orientation of churches in England has 
been recently brought before the public bya 
memorial to the ecclesiastical authorities— 
which is now being circulated for signature 
—calling attention to the fact that so many 
recently built churches in the neighbourhood 
of Ealing have, by the design of the archi- 
tects or others, departed from the ancient 
Christian custom in this respect, and pray- 
ing the ecclesiastical authorities to look into 
the matter, and, if possible, prevent the 
further violation of ancient and primitive 
practice in the matter. 

In connexion with this subject, it may be 
mentioned that the principle of orientation, 
as applied to the building of churches in 
England, appears to have been maintained 
with almost unbroken fixity until Puritan 
times. It was then suggested that an im- 
proper and even superstitious reverence was 
directed towards the chancels of cathedrals, 
churches, and chapels, whichS occupied the 
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eastern end of such buildings, and in 1584 
Sir Walter Mildmay, the founder of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, caused the 
college chapel to be purposely built north 
and south, by way of protest against the 
supposed superstitious traditions of  pre- 
Reformation church builders. Such Puritan 
ideas seem to have been carried out at that 
time in a few instances, and 
continued during the Georgian period, as is 
to be seen in St. George’s Church, Blooms- 
bury (built about north and south), and 
some others, and in later times, as instanced 
at Ealing and neighbourhood. 

In a few instances this arrangement may 


Worp Corrvuption.—It was once the pre- 
vailing notion that dialectic forms of speech 
were corruptions of the language as it is 
used in Parliament, the law courts, and the 
newspapers, which was, as a consequence, 
regarded as “elegant” English. Though 
this superstition is by no means extinct, it is 


| confined now to a small obscurantist body 


occasionally 


have been necessitated by difficulties and | 
peculiarities of the site; but in others the | 


altar has actually been purposely placed at 
the west end of the church instead of the 


east, with no other apparent motive than | 


that which influenced Sir Walter Mildmay in 


1584 (as in Emmanuel Church, Streatham | 


Common). 


| these partners 


I am referring now to the Church of | 


England fabrics only. Those of the Roman 
communion and of the Protestant sects seem 
to be influenced by no guiding rule in this 
matter. Further information is solicited from 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ J. B. H. 

[There is much on the subject in the Second and 
Third Series. ] 


EIGHTEENTH - CentuRY ADVERTISEMENT 
Competition. — The following quaintly 
worded offer is, I think, worthy of preserva- 
tion in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

“By Authority. | State Lottery, 1777. | Shoe- 
Persons having Shoes cleaned by | John 
Easey, | Opposite Red Lion Street, Holborn, | on 
paying the usual Price for the same, with | each 
air will receive a Number and Note | of Hand, 
entitling the Bearer to Half A! Crown, if such 
Number proves the same |as either of the Two 
£20,000 Prizes in | the present State Lottery. 

“*.* The Money is lodged in the Hands 
eminent Banker. 

‘N.B. To prevent the Public being imposed on 
by Piratical Intruders | on this Plan, be careful to 
observe that the Office-Keeper and Inventor has | 
a Wooden Leg—which is at once a Criterion of his 
Identity, and the Pur- | chaser’s Security for his 
not Running away ; as too many Intruders in the 
Lottery Business, Men of No Property, have been 
known to do. 

“tit For the Purchaser’s further Safety, he is 
cautioned to see the | Office-Keeper’s Wooden Leg : 
a Security which no Plan possesses but his | original 


and authentic one !” 
The “ Note of Hand” runs thus :— 


“I promise to pay the Bearer hereof Half A 
Crown, if | +4+ No. [17 M 222] +4+ | should prove the 
same as either of the £20,000 Prizes in the | present 
Lottery, 1777. | John Easey.” 

W. G. 


of an 


that is yearly becoming less. Word corrup- 
tion does exist, however, and is itself a 
subject worthy of attention, as it is, like all 
things else, regulated by laws. It may there- 
fore not be out of place to record a curious 


}example of a perversion of this kind which 


was brought under my notice upwards of 
twenty years ago. In the township of 
Burringham, on the east bank of the Trent, 
not far from the point where that river 
empties its waters into the Humber, a farm 
was bought by three partners, who borrowed 
from the Law Life Assurance Company 
much of the capital to pay for it. One of 

had been a labouring man, 
and had risen to be a farm bailiff. With him 
I often came in contact in my ofticial 
capacity as a Commissioner of Sewers. I 
noticed that when alluding to the mortgagees, 
as he often had occasion to do, he always 
spoke of them as the “ Low Life Company.” 
As I knew him to be on by no means cordial 
terms with the agent of that body, I at first 
thought that this was but a feeble attempt 
at sarcasm, but I soon discovered I was 
wrong, and that this was the name the com- 
pany went by throughout the neighbour- 
heal Not only the labourers on the farm, 
but every one else around used the same 
form of speech. Witnesses of various classes 
employed it over and over again when 
giving evidence before the Court of Sewers. 
The three partners are dead, but the mis- 
ywronunciation still flourishes. A Burring- 
coms man used it in conversation with me 
not more than two years ago. 

Epwarp PEAcocK. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


SrectaAL LITERATURE WRITTEN FOR SoLpIERs. 
(See ante, p. 2.)\—In addition to the curious 
literature noted in ‘N. & Q.,’ the following, of 
rather later date, may be worthy of notice. 
‘Abridgement of the English Military Dis- 
cipline,’ 1686 :— 

“I. All officers and soldiers shall diligently fre- 
quent divine service and sermon. 

‘““XX. Whoever shall run from his colours, or 
doth not defend them to the utmost of his power, 
shall suffer death.” 

And ‘The’ Rules and Articles for H.M. Land 
Forces in the Low Countries,’ 1704, prescribe 
not less draconic laws :— 
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* Art. XVI. If any inferior officer or soldier shall 
refuse to obey his superior officer, he shall be 
punished with Death. 

“XXXVIII. If two or more, going into the field 
to fight a duel, shall draw their swords or other 
weapons, and fight; though neither of them fall 
upon the spot, or die afterwards of any wound there 
received, they shall be punished with Death. 

“LXIX. Lastly, all the foregoing rules and 
articles shall be read and published at the head of 
every regiment, troop, and company, once every 
month at furthest. Whereof all Majors and Ad- 
jutants of each regiment are to take care at their 


peril.” 
W. J. G. 


A Son or Grorce IL.—The ‘Annual Re- 

ister’ for 1801 (p. 65) records the death of 
Mrs. Dunckerley at her apartments in Hamp- 
ton Court Palace. She was the 
“relict of the late Thomas Dunkerley, esq., who 
bore for his arms those of King George Il. with 
a batoon, and with this motto, ‘ Fato non merito.’ 
In the engraving of his arms he was styled ‘ Thomas 
Dunckerley Fitz-George.’ ” 
The uncertainty in the spelling of the name 
is that of the chronicler. As the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ does not mention 
this son of George I1., it may be well to note 
the claim. Witiiam E. A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


| 


Johnson, transferring the thought from 
Lucan’s Cresar to his own Charles XII. in 
‘The Vanity of Human Wishes,’ gives the 
usual construction : “*‘ Think nothing gained, 
he cries, ‘till nought remain.’ ” 

The difference in the two ways of render- 
ing—neither of which, it seems to me, can be 
called, grammatically, more correct than the 
other—is very slight; but as a question of 
precision and taste, one would like to have 
it settled by some competent authority. In 
prose the latter would, I suppose, require 
pre nihilo.” C. LAWRENCE B.A. 

3ath. 

[The obvious translation seems right, and the 
other doubtful Latin, if “* Nil actum credens cum,” 
&c., is read with the best modern editions. ] 


A Barp.—The smaller nations 
of Europe often present as great interest to 
the student as the larger, from a literary 
point of view. In respect to poetry, romantic 
Switzerland has produced sweet singers in 
each of the tongues spoken on her soil. To 
mention Roumania is to recall her gifted 
queen, “Carmen Sylva,” a poetess in many 
languages. Servia has her singers, and her 
representative in this country, M. Chedomil 
Mijatovic’, is a writer of renown, while 


“Nit actum,” &c.—For many years my | Madame Mijatovic’ has rendered the tales of 


memory has been haunted by a famous 


line in Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia,’ ii. 656, which, | 


said of Julius Cvsar, transcends 
particular instance, and passes into a 
general rule or maxim bearing on human 
action and conduct : 


quid superesset agendum.” I quote it as 


“ Nil actum reputans, si | 


found in Coleridge’s ‘ Friend ’ (‘ Misc. Essays,’ | 


Bohn’s, and Mac- 


No. 5), and in King’s, 
But 


donnell’s dictionaries of quotations. 


in Walker’s ‘Corpus Poetarum Latinorum’ | 


the reading is “ Nil actum credens, dum quid,” 
&c. Montaigne, iii. 13, has “credens, quum,” 
and another dictionary of quotations has 
“reputans, dum.” 


It would be satisfactory to know which of | 


all these is the best accredited reading, and 
therefore the one to use in quoting the line. 
The translation of the first three words most 
obviously is “Thinking nothing done,” and 


thus it is Englished in the several dictionaries | 


of quotations, and, virtually, by Coleridge, 
who applies the words to his friend Sir A. 
Ball ; but is there not a slight ambiguity 
in the Latin construction, sufticient to justify 
an alternative, and perhaps more forcible 
rendering, “Counting what was done as 
nothing, if aught remained to be done”? 


her country into English. 
Bulgaria, which on account of its pic- 


the | turesque ruggedness has been called the 


Scotland of Southern Europe, possesses those 
who sing.* In the reading lessons at the end 
of his Bulgarian grammar, Mr. W. R. Mor- 
fill furnishes a short account of the brothers 
Dmitri and Constantine Miladinov, of Mace- 
donia, who collected popular songs. (One of 
these, the pretty story of ‘The Janissary and 
the Fair Dragana,’ is also included by Mr. 
Morfill.) Through the kindness of the Oxford 
Slavonic Reader and of your learned con- 
tributor Dr. H. Kress, I recently had an 
opportunity of glancing through the poems 
of Ivan Vazov—perhaps better known as the 
author of a novel, ‘ Pod Igo-to’ (‘ Under the 
Yoke ’)—published under the title of ‘ Poliai 
Gori’ (‘Fields and Hills’), at Plovdiv, 1893. 
The muse of Vazov is intensely patriotic, but 
very lachrymose. The Bulgarian language to 
him is “the sacred tongue of my sires, 
language of sorrows, eternal groans,” and his 
country has worn “the crown of thorns.”t 
* A century ago, however, the Bulgarian learnt 
and read Greek, and despised his own nationality, 
thanks to Phanariote zeal. See Mr. W. Miller's 
interesting work ‘The Balkans’ (“Story of the 


Rowe’s version does not help in this point :—| Nations”), p. 198. 
+ This is a frequent metaphor of the sorrowful 
Russian bard Nikolai Nekrassov, 


He reckons not the past, while aught remained 
Great to be done, or mighty to be gained, 


S. 
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In the heroic poem ‘Monuments of Bul- 
garia’ Vazov laments her absence of historical 
monuments compared with the numbers pre- 
served in other countries. In his ode on the 
thousandth anniversary of the arrival of the 
missionaries Cyril and Methodius, he exhorts 
the crushed Slavs to rise and cry “ Hosanna!” 
There are fine passages in the poem ‘To 
Nature,’ referring to her eternal youth. In 
‘The Wish’ the poet sighs after the glories of 
ancient Hellas. Tn common with many poets, 
Vazov has made translations from others, 
including Schiller, Pushkin, Byron (‘ The 
Dying Gladiator’), and Mickiewicz. In 
‘Stolietnik’ (“The Centenarian’) there are 
fierce expressions of contempt for modern 
youth, like those in Lermontov’s * Borodino.’ 
Vazov can be humorous occasionally, as in 
‘A Philological Dispute,’ written on the occa- 
sion of a philological congress at Plovdiv to 
discuss the alphabet, in which he makes fun 
of some of the letters. In his poem on 
Europe he is not very kind to John Bull, 

It was my privilege on a former occasion 
to remark on the difficulties which beset a 
student of the Bulgarian language, which is 
in a state of flux, and, as Mr. Morfill says, 
has no real literary standard. The influence 
of Russian is marked. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on fenndley matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 

“Hurry —In Ansted’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Sea Terms,’ 1898, “staith ” is given 
as a very common term in Norfolk for a 
landing-place ona river, and “hurry ” appears 
asa synonym. Would any one give me an 
instance of a landing- place being called a 
“hurry”? A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 

“ Hirst.”—In Shirrefs’s ‘ Poems’ (ed. 1790), 
in a piece called ‘ A Christmas Feast,’ p. 219, 
the piper is thus described :— 

Honest man, he scarce cou’d gae, 

Or stand him lane. 

But being us’d to quench his thirst, 

His chaunter didna easy birst, 

Sae, wi’ the help of haul’ and hirst, 

Le joggit on, &e. 

What is the meaning of “hirst”? The 
explanation in Jamieson seems absurd. 
A. L. MAYHEW. | 


Oxford. 
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Governor -GENERAL or Mapras. — The 
friends of one of the many brides whose 
weddings were announced recently in the 
Morning Post describe her as great-grand- 
daughter of “SirJohn Pater, Governor-General 
of Madras.” I was for many years in the 
public service at Madras, and can certify that 
the head of the Government there never had 
such a title. In the earlier commercial days 
of the East India Company the head of each 
group of factories or settlements was styled 
“agent.” For several years ‘the agent at 
Bantam (Java) supervised the others ; then 
Calcutta was taken out of his control and put 
under the Madras agent. This lasted for 
twenty-one years till Calcutta, so to speak, 
came of age, since which she has done very 
well for herself. The subordination of Cal- 
cutta to Madras ended morethan two hundred 
years ago, and [ cannot discover the name of 
Pater either amongst the Madras agents or 
governors. It would be interesting to hear 
more of the claim. D. F. C. 


Humpurey Lintnorne.—Information 
respecting above, living early in the century, 
co. Dorset—-life and pedigree—would oblige. 

HumpuHreY LINTHORNE PENNEY. 

Ruskin Road, Tottenham. 


St. Hrererua.—In Risdon’s ‘Survey of 
Devon,’ p. 323, under the heading of ‘Swim- 
bridge,’ is the following :— 

“The hamlet of Stowford did sometime belong 

to the duchy of Lancaster. In this place was 
Hieretha, the patroness of Chittlehampton, born, 
who, as the legend of her life makes mention, 
suffered the next year after Thomas Becket, in the 
reign of King Henry the second, in which history 
the names of her parents are set_ down.” 
Is this history extant ; and, if so, where can 
I find it? Any information as to St. Hieretha 
I shall be pleased to have. I know of Mr. 
Copeland Borlase’s reference to her in his 
‘ Age of the Saints.’ J. HamBiey Rowe. 


Lytrs or Lytes Cary.—Has a genealogy 
of the Lytes of Lytes Cary, Somersetshire, 
ever been published ; if so, when and by 
whom ? P. E. CLark. 


“SEE HOW THESE CHRISTIANS LOVE ONE 
ANOTHER.”—Who was the author of this 
phrase ? J. A. Gooner. 
|Tertullian, ‘ Apol. adv. Gent.,’ c. 39 (3™ i. 488).] 


HicHtanp Incantation.—Glas Ghairm 
was a rime or incantation by which the 
person possessing the knowledge of it could 
shut the mouths of dogs and open locks. 
This power is said to have been possessed by 
Archibald, son of Murdoch, or, as he was 
also popularly known, Archibald the Light- 
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headed (Gileasbuig Mhurchaidh, G. Eutrom), 
who is reported to have been, about 
middle of this century, a well-known cha- 
racter in Skye. 
he spoke so fast that no one was able to 
learn it from him. He is supposed to have 


lived on the hospitality of the island and |‘ 


West Highlands, and to have gone about 
telling stories and singing songs, and he is 
also supposed to have been half-mad. 

Can any other information be given as to 
Glas Ghairm, and also as to the date when 
Archibald, son of Murdoch, practised it in 
Skye? 

Proverss Herpert’s ‘Jacuta Prv- 
DENTUM.’ 
explanation of the following proverbs from 
the above list 

“The wolf knows what the ill beast thinks.” 

** A horse made, and a man to make.’ 

“The gentle hi awk half mans herself.” 

“The German’s wit is in his fingers.” 

** After the house is finished, leave it.’ 


the 


When he repeated the rime | 


—Can any one furnish a satisfactory | 


“Diseases of the eye are to be eet with the | 


elbow.’ 

* Reckon right, 
thirty days.” 

** He that deals in the world needs four sieves 

“Count not four, except you have them in a 
wallet.’ 


and February hath one-and- 


“Were it not for the bone in the leg, all the! 


world would turn carpenters.’ 
“He wrongs not an old 
supper from him.’ 
rhe eye and religion can bear no je sting. ws 
“ To fine folks a little ill finely wrapt. 
B.A. 


C. LAWRENCE Forp, 


man that steals his 


Bath. 


[To “man” a hawk is to me it. 
* Taming of the Shrew,’ IV. 


Another way have I to man my haggard. ] 


Shakespeare, 


“Trish FEARAGURTHOK.”—Can any reader 
tell me the meaning of this term, which 
occurs several times in the Report of the 
Parnell Commission? For example, on 
p. 67 of the first volume of the reprint from 
the 7'imes (1888) :- 

“T say this here to-day, that the man who will 
go either to Galway or Mount bellew to pay in his 
rent to Walter Blake, I say on his way home that 
he may get what they call the Irish Fearagurthok.” 


Wm. C. Ricnarpson, 


Davis Arms.—Wanted the arms and crest 
of Adam Davis, of Grey Lodge, near Brough, 
co. Westmoreland. Davis. 

Dudley, Northumberland. 

“ Nostoc.” — While 


snipe shooting in a 


remote part of Breconshire | found on the 
round a pores white jelly-like substance, 
It was cold | 


ooking like half-frozen snow. 


| and clammy to the touch, and seemed in no 
way connected with the ground. I showed 
it to two Welsh farmers who were with me, 
and they said it fell from the sky, and 
seemed to think it was a’ by shooting 
istars. I see in Mr. W. G. Smith's book 
Man the Primeval Savage,’ p. 57, he men- 
| tions nostoc, supposed by ‘the country people 
to fall from the stars, as a probable food of 
| primeval man. Can anybody tell me what 
this substance is, and if the idea that it 
fell from the sky is a general one amongst 
the peasantry, and what is its probable 
origin ? J. W. VAUGHAN, 
Bryn-y-Mor, Tenby. 


A Poker Virtue.—What is the meaning 
and origin—the advantage, 1eal or imagined 

of placing a poker horizontally across the 
bars, or in front, resting against ‘the top bar 
of a firegrate? Does it really help to draw 
| the fire, as asserted, or is it some supersti- 
tious survival MacMIcHakt, 

[The theory that the poker makes any special 


draught up the chimney seems untenable; it is 
likely that originally it was placed in a_posi- 
tion to make a cross with the bars, in order to 


exorcise the demon supposed to prevent the fire 
from burning up. ]} 

| Tue “ Borris,” St. Pauw’s Courcnyarn.— 
What is known of the “ Bottle” in St. Paul's 
Churchyard as a print publishing house? I 


| have an old coloured engraving, after Wike, 


18in. by 12in., printed there, called ‘The 

Death and the Lay of the Stag.’ A MS. note 

below the engraver’s name has been erased, 

and with it his name. Who were Wike's 

engravers ; and may I ask for a list of his 

works ? James Hayes. 
Ennis. 


Str Antuony Keck.—I should feel obliged 
to any of your correspondents who would 
give me the names of any of this family that 
emigrated to the United States during the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century. 

J. M. K. 

Philadelphia. 

‘Evetnre, Empress oF THE Frencu.’—The 


author of the book so entitled, lately pub- 
Mile. Montijo’s 


lished, says nothing of 
education at a school in England. be, 
anybody give the particulars ? D. 


Drawines by Str Joun Sir 
John Gilbert, R.A., P.RS.W. (then plain John 
Gilbert), contributed a series of drawings to 
the old London Journal, Can you inform 
me in what years these drawings appeared, 
and what novels they illustrated? Are the 
volumes obtainable now ? RK. Dunn. 
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CiassicAL Rererence WANTED.—Who was 
it (some Roman, I think) who was held out 
of the window by his foot and threatened 
with precipitation unless he would renounce 
something he had said ? J. M. 


Joun THuURBANE.—He was M.P. for Sand- 
wich several times, and one of those who 
supported the canopy over William and 
Mary at their coronation (1689). Probably a 
son of James Thurbane, town clerk of Sand- 
wich. Arms, Sable, a griffin passant argent. 
In Boys’s ‘ Hist. of Sandwich’ the family is 
said to be eminent in the Cinque Ports, 
especially Hastings and Romney. John 
Thurbane was admitted a Serjeant-at-Law in 
1689. Any particulars about him or his 
family would be acceptable. 

Artuur Hussey. 

BenzamiIn Ropert Haypon, Histrorican 
Parnter.—I am desirous of gleaning in- 
formation as to the whereabouts of the 
numerous pictures which were executed by 
this talented, but ill-fated painter between 
the years 1806 and 1846, when his tragic 
death took place. He is, perhaps, best 
known for the size of his pictures, although 
many of them were meritorious, but he 
attained considerable notoriety by his con- 
tinuous tilts at the Royal Academy. I may 
add that I have received valuable information 
from the Directors of the National Gallery 
and National Portrait Gallery respectively, 
but I am anxious to locate the remainder of 
Haydon’s pictures, whether in public galleries 
or in private collections. The fact of his 
being a native of Plymouth must be my 
excuse for trying to secure the information 
I need through your columns, but I shall be 
glad to receive particulars privately if any of 
your contributors will kindly oblige me. 

W. H. K. Wricut, Borough Librarian. 

Plymouth. 

{His ‘Curtius,’ riding into the gap, is in Gatti’s 
Restaurant, Villiers Street, Strand.] 


AutTHors oF QuoTaTiIons WANTED.— 
Does this become a soldier? *his become 
Whom armies followed, and a people lov’d? 
A citizen of Rome, while Rome survived. 
Whatever sweets Saban springs disclose, 
Our Indian jasmin, and the Persian rose. 
How often must it weep, how often burn ! 
So odd, my country’s ruin made me grave. 


B. 
On one of our great breakwaters is inscribed :— 
These be imperial works, worthy of kings. 

Can any one kindly identify it, and give exact 
wording and authorship ? G. EB. 
High Heaven itself our impious rage assails. 
V. H. Cursson. 


Beplies. 
WELSH MANUSCRIPT PEDIGREES. 
(9 S. iv. 412, 483.) 

Permit me to thank you for giving me so 
much of your valuable space in order to draw 
attention to the invaluable MS. Nos. 28,033 
and 28,034 now deposited in the British 
Museum. I have spent a considerable time 
in carefully studying it, and I am compelled 
to modify, and indeed correct, some of the 
views I had formed upon it. I had based my 
conclusions mainly upon two premises: that 
this MS. was, as Mr. re Evans most positively 
assured me, in the autograph of Robert 
Vaughan, of Hengwrt, and, secondly, that 
MS. 2299 formed a portion of MS. 359 of the 
Heng wrt collection. 

I found the clearest evidence in the volume 
itself that Mr. Evans was in error in stating 
that it is in the autograph of Robert Vaughan, 
for that gentleman has annotated it in several 
parts, always signing his name or initials, and 
in one place (fo. 239) an addition of some 
importance is signed in full “Robert Vychan 
de Hengwrt.” The addition of his place is 
made, I think, by Peter Ellis, the alleged 
author of the work—that is, assuming that 
the writing on the fly-leaf, of that gentleman’s 
name and residence, is in his handwriting ; so 
that 1 get over the difficulty of obtaining 
proof of Robert Vaughan’s handwriting, 
which I failed to get at Peniarth, for here 
it is. 

On comparing more closely Harl. 2299 with 
this book, I found that the late Mr. Wynne 
was in error in supposing that it was part of 
his MS. 359, which, I take it, is a copy of his 
great work 96 of the Hengwrt collection. 
At all events, pp. 785-7 of that book are 
nearly identical with some of the pages of 
the Peter Ellis book, although his copy 359 
(whilst also mainly agreeing with them) con- 
tained several important additions. I had 
previously only compared the table of con- 
tents of Peter Ellis and 2299, and certainly 
they are identical, the latter being clearly a 
copy of the other, because additions and 
corrections of Peter Ellis are written straight 
off in 2299; but it would appear that this 
table of contents has no real connexion with 
the volume, and most certainly the body of 
the book is not copied from Peter Ellis (as 
Hengwrt 96 is), for not only is the order of 
the pedigrees quite different, but the matter 
also; and yet some of the pages notified agree 
with the body. The pagination of the two 
tables is entirely different. It is suggested 
that they have been bound up together by 
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mistake, as sometimes happens ; but I think 
not, and I am inclined to think that the 
writer was trying to fit in Peter Ellis’s con- 
tents to his own volume ; and both are written 
on the same paper, as the water-mark shows. 
There is a collection of the authorities from 
which 2299 is compiled which is partly want- 
ing in Peter Ellis, but which I fancy belongs 
to it, which, if it can be relied upon, gives a 
clue to the real author of the book. These 
are all initialled, not always with the name 
of the author, but generally. The book starts 
with “E. P.,” which stands for Edward Pules- 
ton’s book in folio ; “M. P.,” a MS. of my own 
in quarto ; and later on, “ E. P. E.,” “my own 
collections here in folio,” principally one of 
E. P.’s book (no doubt Edward Puleston’s). 
There is a sheet wrongly bound up be- 
tween folios 54 and 55 of Peter Ellis, which 
is copied in 2299, and is headed ‘The Come- 
dacon of Genealogies’; and there is this entry, 
“Ell his hand in E. P. 23 gre Mr. Davies his 
hand ibm 6269,” and “ Mr. Davies his hand in 
those 3 books of mine numbered with a con- 
tinued page, viz., 16, 22, 26, 30”; at this point 
the Peter Ellis fragment is torn off. The con- 
tinuation in 2299 does not greatly strengthen 
it, but it gives an important note showing, I 


think, that Robert Vaughan was not the | 


author of it. It gives R. W., “ Robt Vyn of 
Wengrais traditions.” This was probably an 
older Robert Vaughan, for his family formerly 
were of that place. 

I conclude from the above that this MS. 
Peter Ellis is the work, and in the auto- 
graph, of Edward Puleston. There isa very 


extensive pedigree of this family in Peter | 


Ellis, and it accounts for several of the names 
written in this book, for it shows that Edward 
Puleston, of Havod y Werne, married Mar- 
garet, daughter of Humphrey Ellis, of Allrer, 
who after his death married Richard Lloyd, 
of Ferne; and in the book is contained a 

per headed “ Notes of Deeds given to me 
fo my Cousin, Hugh Lloyd, of Hope.” Now 
Richard Lloyd had a brother named Hum- 
phrey, which may account for his autograph 
on the fly-leaf. 
Werne, married a grandson of R. Lloyd and 
Margaret Ellis, hence the book probably 


John Puleston, of Havod y | 


plete, the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
is also silent—indeed, it would almost seem 
that no scholar connected with Wales is in- 
tended to be included in it. It is a pity that 
the compilers did not discover Williams's 
‘Biography, so that something might be 
given of Welshmen; however, this grand 
work is by an Englishman, and this, no 
doubt, accounts for its chief value and _ use- 
fulness, for no Welshman ever gives himself 
the trouble to cite authorities. The Peter 
Ellis book is full of them—not one, but some- 
times a dozen for the same pedigree, a fact 
which gives this book an immense superiority 
to ‘The Golden Grove Book’ and others of that 
kind. 

The connexion with the Ellis family and 
Robert Vaughan, of Hengwrt, is well known. 
Williams relates that several of the Ellises 
were rectors of Dolgelly, near Nanney 
(Robert Vaughan family’s residence), and 
that he employed the Rev. Thomas Ellis in 
editing Powell's ‘ History of Cambria,’ 1584, 
of which he only printed a few sheets, and 
this may account for Robert Vaughan obtain- 
ing a copy of Edward Puleston’s book, which 
(96) was, no doubt, made by Griffith Vaughan, 
his son. If any of your correspondents can 
give a better account of the origin of the 
Peter Ellis book I shall be glad to learn it. 
Mine may be entirely wrong, since it is, 
indeed, chiefly conjectural. 

The insight which a close study of this 
MS. has given me of the ways and methods 
of the old Welsh writers has enabled me to 
discover the author of the MSS. at Heralds’ 
College, called there Prothero’s. Upon con- 
sulting them some time since | found that the 
volumes for Radnor and Carmarthen were 
missing, and I was so fortunate as to find them 
at the Bodleian Library, Additional C 177, with 
a letter from Prothero showing that they 
were part of the set at the College of Arms; 
in fact, he sold them to both institutions, 
though he was unaware of the author. ‘The 
Golden Grove Book’ (Lord Cawdor’s) at the 
Public Record Office contains numerous re- 
ferences to both sets, and proves conclusively 
that they were part of the collections of the 


| celebrated antiquary John Edwards, of Rhyd 


became the possession of Peter Ellis, who made | 


some additions to it. The Ellises intermarried 
with the Davieses, and no doubt John Davies 
obtained possession of it legally, as he asserts 
on the fly-leaf. 


| has not copies of either. 


It would be interesting to know something | 


of Edward Puleston, but Williams, in his 
‘Cambrian Biography,’ is silent about him ; 
I presume because he was an Englishman; and 
of course the work which pretends to be com- 


y Gorz. According to Williams’s ‘ Welsh Bio- 
graphy,’ he published a‘ Display of Heraldry ‘in 
1724, and his nephew, John Reynolds, pub- 
lished his MSS. in 1735 ; the British Museum 
These MSS. are 
supposed to be copies of ‘The Golden Grove 
Book,” but this discovery gives them an 
earlier date; the water-mark of ‘The Golden 
Grove’ is George Rex. ? 

[ trust there is authority for the assertion 
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that Peter Ellis was of Iscoyd. The date or 

any information about him I shall be glad to 

learn. Pym YEATMAN. 
Thorpe Cottage, Teddington. 


There was a family bearing the name of 
Ellis long resident in Hanmer parish, in the 
hundred of Maelor, in the county of Flint. 
Their principal residence was at The Wern, 
about a mile Hanmer Church, which may 
be known to some of tine readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
as having been gutted by fire in 1891. There 
are several allusions to the members of the 
family in the celebrated Philip Henry’s 
‘Diary,’ published by the late Canon Lee. 
Andrew Ellise, of Hanmer, gent., was one 
of “the Jury to inquire for his Highness 
the Lord Protector touching Ecclesiasticall 
P'motions ” (p. 25). 

1670, Aug. 22. I visited Mr. Andrew Ellis of ye 


Wern, who thought himself past ye worst, but dy’d 
ye second day after, an upright, peaceable, useful | 
man in his place.” | 

The following year Philip Henry’s sister 
Katharine married Mr. Tobias Ellis, son, 
apparently, of Andrew, with whom she lived | 
unhappily as appears :— 

“1680, Jan. 21. Sister Ellis ill, her husb. unkind, 
vide Exod. 4, Romans 8. 17, if children then heirs.” 

“Feb. 11. Received a letter from sister Sarah 
wherein she wrote mee word of the death of my dear 
sister Ellis,” &c.—P. 284. 

I have little doubt that the Peter Ellis, 
jurisconsultus, was a member of this family, 
though I have not yet been able to locate his 
position in the pedigree. “Ist” doubtless 
=Iscoed, the adjoining parish to Hanmer, 
where Philip Henry owned Broad Oke, and 
where he lived the latter part of his life. | 
This property is still possessed by his de- 
scendants. Georce T. Kenyon. 


or Excnanee (9 iv. 397).—In_ the 
‘Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes’ (third 
series, ii. 70, 1851) is printed a protest (dated 
14 November, 1384) of a bill, which runs as 
follows :— 


“ Al segnor Antonio Laurentii, en Genoa, p. a. 
de 576 f. e 21 sol. Janue [merchant’s mark]. 

“En nome de Dio, Seta, die vit septembris 
MCCCLXXXIIN. Segnor, per questa primera litera 
piyeres a XXX jorni vista a me p. Antonio Grillo | 
DLXXVI floreni de flor e xx1 soldi januari, et sunt p. | 
cambi de ccc lire xv e v1 barcellonenses che 0 | 
ricevudo da Jac. de Varxi a ragione de soldi x1 | 
per floreno; perche vos prego che fazate bon | 
compimento al tempo. Vostro Raimondo Salvador.” 


This protest is recorded in the books of 
the notary Theramo de Magiolo (‘ Notarial | 


Archives of Genoa,’ fogliazzo 5, p. 191b) in 


tin. 


Doubtless some of your readers can identify 
the dialect of this bill: what appear to be 
misprints or misreadings may be linguistic 
peculiarities. 

Noél, in his ‘ Histoire de Commerce,’ i. 281, 
says that the same volume of the ‘ Biblio- 
theque’ contains a copy of a bill of exchange 
of 1204, but his reference seems to be _in- 
correct. 

S. v. 28).—On 
what ground does A. M. assert that the 
ancient Egyptians were acquainted with the 
game of chess? All the evidence is the other 
way. That a game was played on a board 
something after the manner of our draughts 
is certain ; but chess can hardly be played 
unless the pieces used are of various shapes, 
and no such pieces from ancient Egypt 
appear to be known. Birch states that “the 
set of each player was alike, but distinct 
from that of his opponent” (Wilkinson’s 
‘Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, ed. Birch, ii. 55, note). This 
statement is borne out by the illustrations 
on pp. 57, 59, and 60 of the same work, as 


‘also by the actual pieces with which the 


game was played, some fine specimens of 
which may = seen at the British Museum. 
A. M. refers to an engraving of “ this game” 
(7.e., chess) in the Art Journal, but the pieces 
there figured accord exactly with Birch’s 
description, and the writer of the article 
in which the illustration occurs considered 
that the game represented was one resem- 
bling draughts. If, as stated, one of the 
objects shows two infants swathed, nothing 
further is needed to prove that they are 
not “of ancient Egyptian origin.” The idea 
of swathing an infant would have appeared 
ridiculous in ancient Egypt, where princesses 
even went naked for several years of child- 
hood. 

Probably this is one of the not very rare 
cases where a strange object of unknown 
origin is attributed to that land of strange 
objects—ancient Egypt. Can A. M. ascertain 
precisely why such an attribution is made 
in this instance ? F. W. Reap. 


MARRIAGE Grrr (9""S. v. 7).—For the spoon, 
as a domestic utensil, may be Ae in. the 
highest antiquity. The importance of the 
part it played in the meals of our remoter 
ancestors (consisting as these did largely 
of spoon-meats such as puddings, oes 
white-meats, soups, possets, and the like), 
and consequently its importance also in 
relation to their daily life, seems to have 
elevated it in the popular estimation to 
an almost superstitious degree as a symbol 
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of physical well-being. This fact of its 
being “one of the first things wanted when 
we come into the world, and one of the 
last that we part with when we go out,” 
probably accounts for the custom of sponsors 
presenting their godchildren at christenings 
with one or more spoons ; or, again, that of 
making such a present on visiting a “lady in 
the straw,” whence it is said to “administer 
comfort to ladies when they ‘lie in,’ and to 
every person before being ‘laid out’” ; and, 
still again, in the case alluded to by G. W., 
though one was not aware that this was 
customary. A silver spoon was a talisman 
in possession of which the recipient or 
possessor would never want—such it is still 
to him who is born with one in his mouth— 
and the gift of a wooden spoon, unless it 


implied a very modest amount of “good 
luck,” would seem to convey a sly, if not 
sarcastic allusion to the probability of the 
marriage proving at the expiration of five 
years a failure, because the fifth anniversary 
of the nuptial ceremony is spoken of as a 
“wooden wedding,” as that of the tenth is 
called a “tin wedding,” the twenty-fifth a 
“silver,” the fiftieth a “golden,” and the 
seventy-fifth a “diamond wedding.” Such a 
gift also reminds one of a similar distinction 
conferred upon the last of the honour men, 
the Junior Optimes in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity, who are designated “ wooden spoons,” 
because of old they were presented with a 
wooden spoon, while the honour men had 
a silver or golden one. At the annual White- 
bait Dinner of the Government ministers, a 
rigorous account of every vote of those 
members who are in the House of Commons 
having been kept, the lowest in the list is, or 
was, presented with a wooden spoon; and 
among the presents received generally at the 
mess-table oneChristmas Eve, Lord Kitchener 
of Khartoum, who had got into the Engineers 
“ by the skin of his teeth,” received a wooden 
spoon in playfully sarcastic allusion to his 
luck. J. H. MacMicwaet. 


Wooden spoons are given to brides “ for 
luck.” I never heard that any implication 
of a jocose or gibing nature was intended. 
A wooden spoon is, however, sometimes sent 
to a too demonstrative lover to indicate that 
he is “spooney,” but this is another story. 


The wooden spoon appears to be a sort of 
jocular wedding present. asked a man 


from the country what meaning attached to 
it, and he replied, “Why, it’s to feed the 
bairns with when they come.” 

H, ANDREws. 


At Cambridge the last Junior Optime who 
takes a University degree is called the 
“wooden spoon,” to denote that he is only 
fit to stay at home to stir porridge, whic 
may be the hidden meaning of the marriage 
gift of a wooden spoon. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


THe Name Swice (9 §. iv. 329, 464).— 
This surname is not necessarily “a corrupt 
form of some German name.” Its probable 
origin is the A.-S. swige, found in some MSS. 
as swigge=silent, quiet; and it should be 
classed with the numerous cognomens de- 
rived from personal attributes or peculiarities, 
such as (leaving out the purely complexional 
names) Daft, Moody, Swift with its equiva- 
lent Snell, Sharp, Quick, Slick, Wise, Gay, 
Cruikshanks, Sheepshanks, Golightly, Swire 
(neck), Speakman, Speaklittle, and many 
others ; and equated—not etymologically— 


with the German Stumm, Roman Tacitus, 


&e., but apparently not with the German 
Schweig or Schweich. 

I do not, for more than one reason, favour 
a possible origin from the A.-S. swica, Middle 
and Dialectal English = deceiver, traitor, 
perhaps seen in an old cant name for a rogue, 
‘Swigman.” Hy. Harrison. 


“Wrotn Sirver” (9 v. 4).—His Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch is much to be com- 
mended for the zeal with which he has fostered 
the continuance of the curious Martinmas 
custom of collecting the “wroth silver” 


| annually on Knightlow Hill, in Warwickshire. 


On Martinmas day last year that intrepid 
»yhotographer Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P. 
formed one of the company of visitors, an 

obtained a series of photographs illustrative 
of the ceremony. The scene on Knightlow Hill 
before sunrise on a dull November morning 
has been graphically described more than once 
by journalists who have succeeded in making 
the necessary effort to be present. In 1896 
the Daily Telegraph representative was there, 
and afterwards dubbed the noble Duke ‘‘ the 
last of the Druids.” The Daily News devoted 
to the subject in 1881 an article which con- 
tains here valuable detail. In 1892 a 
Graphic artist was present and sketched the 
scene. His picture duly appeared in the 
Graphic of 17 Dec., 1892, and was accom- 
yanied by about a column of descriptive 
ieitesgeens in which the opinions of “two 
great antiquaries” are given as to the mean- 
ing of “wroth.” For some years one of the 
most regular witnesses of the ceremony was 
Mr. R. T. Simpson, of Rugby. This gentleman 
collected a mass of information and curious 
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lore relative to the subject, and embodied the 
whole in a MS. book which, in the Jubilee 
year (1887), he deposited at the inn where the 
annual breakfast is served. Fromthe Rugby 
Advertiser of 12 Nov., 1887, I quote the fol- 
lowing lines from a lengthy description of 
this unique book :— 

“The writer hopes that any one who may be able 
to throw any further light on the origin or mean- 
ing of the wroth silver collection will kindly insert 
such information in the space left for the purpose. 
He states that he presents this book to the house 
where the breakfast is held as a memorial of the 
Jubilee of the reign of Queen Victoria. It is to be 
the property of the house and not the landlord ; and 
further, should the wroth silver ceremony cease to 
be carried out, the writer reserves to himself the 
privilege of reclaiming the book if he desires to do 
80. 

It is further stated that “numerous pen-and- 
ink sketches are interspersed in the manu- 
script.” The following sentence forms a fitting 
conclusion to the article :— 

* Altogether the volume is one that ought to be 
preserved with the utmost care, and honed down 
by those to whose charge it is entrusted.” 

Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Tut Cuurcu at Curncrorp (9" §. iv. 
537 ; v. 57).—Durrant’s ‘ Handbook for Essex’ 
states 

a appears to be of E. Eng. origin, though 
considerable portions are of the Perp. period. In 
the south aisle is a brass to Robert Rampston 
(1585) and wife (effigies lost), and there are monu- 
ments in the chancel to the Leigh and Boothby 
families, Sir J. Sylvester, Recorder of London, 
and others.” 

Is not this old church dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and the new church, built on the 
village green in 1845, dedicated to All Saints, 
althougk 
Chingford was a manor that belonged to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Artuur Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


The mass of ivy which clothes so much of 
the building obscures many architectural 
features, but it is evident that the larger 
portion of that which is visible of the exterior 
must be assigned to the Perpendicular period. 
Within the ruined church there are traces of 
Early English work sufficient to show that, 
though altered in the fifteenth century, the 
building is at least of the thirteenth. Of 
anything earlier | do not remember any 
evidence, though probably a church was here 
prior to the latter date. I. C. Goutp. 


Soutu AFRICAN Names (9'" iv. 436, 519; 
v. 49).—Since my last communication I have 
come across a pamphiet upon the Cape Dutch 


1 the reverse is generally given? | 


dialect, published at Strassburg, 1896, by Dr. 
Viljoen, professor at Victoria College, Stellen- 
bosch, in which the pronunciations of most of 
the names now prominently before the public 
are figured scientifically. I said that in 
Kriiger the g is hard; Canon TAYLOR says 
that it is not hard ; Dr. Viljoen says that it is 
completely silent. He indicates this by the 
spelling Avrii-er,riming approximately with 
the place-name Frere. Villiers and Viljoen he 
figures as Filjéand Fijin (not, as one would 
have expected, Filjiin), and Joubert as Jubér, 
which means practically the French sound, 
and shows that in his estimation the final t 
should be silent, as he says it also is in Du 
Toit. While on the subject I may point out 
that for South African names generally, 
native as well as Dutch, Burchell’s ‘ Travels’ 
(1824), although an old book, isa more reliable 
guide than any modern work. Among numer- 
ous points of interest, he shows that Damara- 
land and Namaqualand are more correct than 
the ordinary Damaraland and Namaqualand. 
James Piatt, Jun. 


“Hoyt” (9t* iv. 537).—According to Mr. 
Edwin Freshfield’s preface in ‘ London Church 
Staves’ (1895), in Lancashire the bang- 
beggar’s (beadle) staff was sometimes styled 
a “silver-nobbed pow,” and in South York- 
shire he is dubbed a “knock-nobbler.” No 
allusion is made to wands or staves being 
called “hoyts.” Hoyt is a by no means 
unusual surname. The publisher of Stone, 
admittedly the finest monthly magazine de- 
voted to things architectural in the world, is 
Mr Frank W. Hoyt, of 45, Broadway, New 
York City, U.S. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


“ Hoopock ” (9t* S, iv. 517; v. 35).—What is 
understood on Tyneside by “huddock ” is the 
cabin (a word which can only be applied, in the 
sense of “cribbed, cabined, and confined,” to 
the limited space) of a “ keel.” This, however, 
does not appear to have any connexion with 
the word in the line quoted. %. B—R. 


Sr. Cuurcn, Bassisuaw (9% 8. 
y. 6).—At the Consistory Court of London in 
December, 1898, the question of the removal 
of the monuments from the above church was 
considered. That erected to the memory of 
Wharton, M.D., and occupying a 
| 


position at the south end of the east wall, was 
| specially mentioned as being one of historical 
linterest. It was reported that a descendant 
of Dr. Wharton and the Royal College of 
Surgeons had both made application in ee 
‘to the removal of this monument, which 
| Chancellor Tristram observed “must be 
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placed in a church.” Where has it since been 
setup? The rector, the Rev. J. S. Barrass, 
stated that the rest of the monuments would 
eventually be placed in the church of St. Law- 
rence, Jewry. 

In the Morning Leader of 13 Jan., 1899, Mr. 
Charles Welsh, the librarian of the Guildhall, 
reported that in the course of the excavations 


which had been made in the interior of the | 


church for the purpose of clearing the vaults, 
the burial-place oF Sir John Gresham, Lord 
Mayor of London in 1547, had been dis- 
covered. An illustration of the arched en- 
trance to the vault accompanied Mr. Welsh’s 
article, showing, painted in capitals on the 
plaster coating, the remains of the following 
inscription : “[.H.S. This vaute was made by 
Sir John Gressam Knight...... was laid in it 
the xxx daie of October 1556.” 

It is said that the work of excavation re- 
vealed distinct traces of three floors on a 
lower level than the one then in use. The 
removal of the upper floor proved that jerry- 
building was rife even in Wren’s time, for 
some of the supposed stone pillars were found 
to be of wood, with a shell covering of lath 
and plaster. One, at least, was discovered to 
be suspended from the roof instead of sup- 
porting it. No wonder the walls eventually 
gave way if theirfoundations were constructed 
in the same shoddy manner. Although Wren 
was responsible for the erection of so many of 
our City churches after the Great Fire, it is 
worthy of record that St. Michael’s, Bassishaw, 
“is the only building of [his] that shows a 
decided deficiency of foundation” (Bohn’s 
‘Pictorial Handbook of London,’ 1854). 

One peculiar point about this church is 
its complete insulation. On three sides are 
narrow pathways, and at the east end is a 
broad pavement shaded by plane trees. The 
spot has not inaptly been described as “a 
veritable lagoon of quietness.” 


Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


PEWTER AND ITs MARKs (9* S, iv. 458, 506, 
526).—While staying in the house of a lady 
aged eighty-three I have examined the marks 
on some pewter platters which belonged to 
her great-grandfather. If J. A. B. would give 
me his address I should be glad to send some 
rubbings of them to him. 


Ernest M. Dixon. 
Brackley. 


Beurré” (9 S. v. 9, 57).—The 
“buttered tea” of Tibet is, of course, the 
first to suggest itself. It should be recol 
lected, however, that the butter-meals indis- 
pensable to the average Englishman under 


| Tower House, New Hampton. 


the names of “breakfast” and “tea” are 
quite unknown to the average Frenchman 
otherwise than as “Quite English, you 
know.” Dickens is much read in France, 
and there may have been a memory of the 
Brick Lane temperance tea. The average 
Frenchman takes tea as we take beef-tea or 
| senna-tea or camomile-tea—as a remedy. [ 
once had served me at Montpellier with tea, 
| besides the usual milk and sugar, a small 
decanter of rum and a smaller one of orange- 
| flower water—quite a little collection. 

| Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


THe Mint (9 S. iv. 348, 403, 506 ; v. 12).— 


| Failing any other reply to the point raised 
|by Brutus as to the existence of Mint 


Street, Borough, at the present time, I can 
confirm Con. PripEaux’s statement at the 
last reference from personal observation. 
The map in the recent reissue of ‘Old and 
New London’ is correct. I knew the street 
in its old state, when it ran from Blackman 
Street parallel to Lant Street at a few yards 
north of that thoroughfare. When Marshal- 
sea Road was formed the easternmost end of 
Mint Street was absorbed in the new road, 
but if one proceeds from the Borough west- 
ward along the south side of Marshalsea 
Road, a hundred yards or so will bring him 
to what remains of Mint Street, and as Cot. 
PRIDEAUX surmises, St. Saviour's Workhouse 
still occupies the north side of the street. 
F. A. Russet. 
49, Holbeach Road, Catford, 8.E. 


NuMBER oF BARONETS IN EACH Reten (9% 
S. iv. 517).—The baronets of England, Great 
Britain, and Ireland, with the dates of crea- 
tion, will be found in ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack’ 
for the current year (pp. 114-19), from which 
the required information may be compiled, 
but possibly only approximately. 

Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


‘New Critica Review or Burp- 
inGs, &c., in Lonpon’ (9 §. iv. 537).—I have 
in my library a book bearing the following 
title :— 

* A | Critical Review | of the | Public Buildings, 
Statues, | and | Ornaments, | in and about | London 
and Westminster, | originally written by | — 
Ralph, Architect, | and now Reprinted with very 
Large Additions. | The whole being digested into a 
Six Days Tour, in | which every Thing worthy the 
Attention of the ju- | dicious Enquirer, is pointed 
out and described. | London: | Printed for John 
Wallis, at Yorick’s Head | Ludgate-street. 1783. | 
Of whom may be had, The most accurate Plans of | 
London, and its Environs.” 


Its contents are advertisement and preface 
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(‘Essay on Taste’), i-xxxi ; ‘Tour through 
London,’ 1-209 ; and index, 1-5 (not paged). 
The title-page bears theautograph “J. Britton,” 
and several of the fly-leaves contain pencil 
notes, now nearly obliterated. Is this a 
copy of the volume edited by William 
Nicholson? If so, it would seem that the 
editor was not even cognizant of the author's 
Christian name. What are the reasons for 
attributing it to the repentant Ralph (“ev’n 
Ralph repents ”) of the *Dunciad’? 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“NorMAN GizerR” (9 iii. 486; iv. 112, 
545).—Your list of synonyms for the missel- 
thrush interested me very much. I have 
recently come across — I am sorry I forget 
where—another, mime-thrush, which so far I 
have not hunted down. The ‘Century Dic- 
tionary,’ &c., do not give the word. 

May I ask you if you are interested in 
birds’ notes? If you are, will you tell me 
whether the pink, pink, metallic note (mostly 
double), resembling the chaftinch’s, belongs 
to the d/ue tit, or as many maintain—I think 
erroneously—to the great tit ? 

J. A. CRAWLEY. 

P.S.—A Scotch lady tells me that a heron 
is called the craggy heron in Aberdeenshire. 
This, too, I have so far failed to find. 


Will Mr. G. Y. Batpock be so very kind as 
to tell us the exact title of Commander 
Willcox’s little book on birds, and also and 
especially the name of the publisher ? 

J. B. Witson. 

Knightwick Rectory. 

The mavis and the merle are said to be 
names of the common thrush; but Sir 
Walter Scott distinguishes between the 
two :— 

Merry it is in the good green wood 
When the mavis and merle are singing. 
* Lady of the Lake,’ canto iv. 
In a note to these lines it is said that the 
mavis is the thrush, and the merle is the 
blackbird. E. YARDLEY. 


De BensTEDEOR BENSTED v. 29). 
—There can be little doubt all the families 


of this name (though variously spelt) are 
descended from one origin ; but it would be 


well-nigh impossible to find the missing | 


links. There is only one Benstede pedigree, | 
that which is to be found in Clutterbuck’s | 
‘Hertfordshire,’ vol. ii. p. 280 (see Coleman’s | 
‘General Introduction to Printed Pedigrees,’ 
London, 1866). Burke’s ‘Armory ’ names seven 
or eight families (no county given) entitled to | 
arms; Benstead, Bensteed, Bettshed, Benst, | 


As the 


“ most of the clocks,” I shall in future follow 
the word used in most of the editions. But 
there is, perhaps, a better reason for using 


Bense, &c.; yet there does not apgeey to 


have been one belonging to the ranks of the 
landed gentry since Margaret, daughter and 
heiress of William Benstede, Esq., married 
Sir John Brocket, of Hatfield, in 1558. Long 
years previously the family appears to have 
dropped the prefix de, and in many cases the 
final e. The name is one of those seldom 
met with in every-day life. I know a Sergeant 
Bensted, hailing from Ely, who served the 
Queen for twenty-five years, and has a soldier 
son now in South Africa. 
Herpert B. Ciayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Kennington Lane, 8.E. 


The reference Mr. Crovucn asks for is to 
Temple Bar, No. 365, for April, 1891. 
R. B. 
Upton. 


Emery Faminy (9 §. v. 27).—Gleanings 
from the parish registers of Arlesey, given in 
the three volumes of Bedfordshire Notes and 
Queries, 1886-89, will furnish particulars of 
this family from 1544 to 1594. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


SHEPHERDESS WALK (9 S. iv. 306, 424; v. 
11).—In the list of tea gardens given in ‘ The 
Picture of London for 1803’ is “Shepherd 
and Shepherdess Tea Gardens, &c., City 
Road, leading to Islington...... Much fre- 
quented in the summer time by tea parties 
&ec.” Would these tea gardens be connectec 
with the “very old beerhouse ” mentioned by 
Mr. J. W. M. Gress, or was it too far afield? 
I shall welcome particulars of these, and any 
other old tea gardens in the north or east of 
London. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


MisquotaTIon (9 v. 45).—The four lines 
I quoted were copied verbatim from “The 
Poems of Oliver Goldsmith, embellished with 
engravings, from the designs of Richard 
Westall, R.A. Printed for John Sharp, 
Piccadilly. 1822.” My attention has been 
drawn to the fact that in other editions in 
the last line— 

That one small head shou/d carry all he knew, 
could is the word used, and not “should.” 


| The various editions in the —— here all 
r 


have “could.” There is a popular Irish song 


which says that 
At five in the morning, by most of the clocks, 
We rode from Kilruddery, to try for a fox. 


huntsmen took their time from 
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“ could” instead of “should,” and it is this: 
‘The Deserted Village’ was published in 
1770, and Goldsmith died in 1774, and owing 
to the kindness of Mr. Pickering, our librarian, 
who has caused the first edition and all other 
editions in the British Museum published 
between those dates to be examined, [ learn 
that “could” is used in all of them. How the 
editor of the edition of 1822, which contains 
‘Critical Observations, and is an excellent 
little edition, came to substitute “should ” 
for “could” is a puzzle to me. However, I, 
who came forth as a corrector, am myself 
corrected,and [consequently write this sitting 
in ashes and clothed in sackcloth. 
F. 


Inner Temple. 


Tae tate Mr. Bernarp Quaritcn (9 8. 
v. 83).—I was once a neighbour of the late 
Mr. Quaritch, the great book-dealer. I resided 


in the house adjoining his in Piccadilly. | 


Having more books than I could carry about 
with me, being/migratory at that time, I put 
out a hundred volumes on a table, and asked 
him to look at them and see if they were 
worth his buying. 
a thin, gold-lettered quarto volume of Kant, 
worth two guineas, and he said he would give 
thirty shillings for the lot, which I accepted. 
One thing he said I well remember. Looking 
around at other books on shelves, he remarked, 
“You will do well to sell all you do not daily 
need. A poor book-lover regards his books 
as children. He is loth to part with them, 
and is unableZto keep them. They only 
encumber him, and he can do better without 
them ”—which may be true of children when 
they are many and the income limited. 
Georce Jacos HoLyoakeE. 


Tue Discoverer or PHorocrapny v. 
26).—I fail to see where Lord Brougham’s 
claims would come in. The actual inventors 
of photography, as a useful art, were Niépce 
and Daguerre, Frenchmen, who began their 
experiments, separately, about 1814. All the 
same, Thomas Wedgwood (son of the potter) 
and Sir Humphry {Davy were universally 
acknowledged—long before Miss Meteyard 
yublished her ‘ Records of the Younger 
Vedgwoods, embracing the History of the 
Discovery of Photography’—as the first to 
discover the art of taking sun pictures. It 
was made known by them in a paper pub- 
lished June, 1802, in the Journal of the Royal 
Institution, ‘An Account of a Method of 
copying Paintings upon Glass, and of making 
Profiles by the Agency of Light upon Nitrate 
of Silver ; with Observations by Sir Humphry 
Davy.’ Wedgwood tried in vain to “fix” the 


His quick eye lighted on | 


copies, and the discovery, which attracted 
little notice, was soon forgotten. 
In November, 1863, at a meeting of the 


London Photographie Society at King’s 
College, a marvellous find was announced 
which seemed to award the palm to Matthew 
Boulton, the partner of Watt. The library 
at Soho (Birmingham) had been undisturbed 
during half a century, when, in the course of 
clearing out a vast collection of old docu- 
ments, a number of crumpled and folded 
sheets of paper were discovered. When 
smoothed out they were found to consist of 
copies, on coarse foolscap, of designs by 
Angelica Kauffman, not done by hand, but 
by some secret process. More pictures, and 
one or two silvered plates, were found in a 
broker's shop, among waste paper sold from 
Soho. A camera was found in the library 
there. All seemed to prove that the pictures 
were photographs ; and as the elder Wedg- 
wood was a member of a scientific society 
which met at Soho, it was plain that Thomas, 
the son, had derived his knowledge of photo- 
graphy from what had been picked up at 
Soho. 

However, after patient investigation, the 
paper pictures found at Soho (which had, it 
is said, so much alarmed Sir William Beechey 
that he got up a petition praying that the 
manufacture might be stopped, as it fore- 
shadowed the ruin of the artistic profession) 
were found to have been executed by a 
mechanical method, did not contain nitrate 


| of silver, and had no claims to be called 


photographs. The camera and sil vered copper- 
plates found belonged to a Miss Wilkinson, 
who had used the library at Soho as a photo- 
graphic studio subsequently to the discoveries 
of Daguerre and Niépee. See Tomlinson’s 
‘Encyclopedia of Useful Arts,’ 1866, art. 
Photography.’ Hersert B. Crayton. 


Cot. MALET is evidently wrong in saying 
Miss Meteyard names Tom Brierly (7) as the 
inventor of photography. Thomas Wedg- 
wood, the youngest son of Josiah, the greatest 
English potter, was the inventor, and a full 
account of the discovery may be found in 
Miss Meteyard’s ‘A Group of Englishmen, 
pp. 154 et sey., and a facsimile of the first 
t 1otograph seen. This was taken by Thomas 
Vedgwood in 1791-93. Byerley was not an 
inventive genius, and I may take this oppor- 
tunity of correcting a mistake which I believe 
appeared in a past number of ‘N. & Q.,’ and 
to which I omitted to reply at the time, 
namely, that the silvered ware was invented 
also by Thomas Wedgwood, and not Thos. 
Byerley. See Miss Meteyard’s ‘ Life of Josiah 
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Wedgwood,’ pp. 584, 585. I have examples 
of this ware in my small collection. 
CuarLes Drury. 
Sheffield. 


I believe they claim to possess a photo- 
graph produced by Thomas Wedgwood (son 
of the famous potter) at the Free Library, 
Stoke -upon- Trent. Chambers (‘Encyclo- 
pedia,’ vol. viii. p. 146) says :— 

“The honour of having been the first to produce 

pictures by the action of light on a sensitive surface 
is now generally conceded to Thomas Wedgwood, 
an acccunt of whose researches was published in 
1802 in the Journal of the Royal Institution, under 
the title ‘An Account of a Method of copying 
Paintings upon Glass, and of making Profiles by the 
Agency of Light upon Nitrate of Silver; with Ob- 
servations by H. Davy.’” 
The misfortune was that no attempts made 
either by Wedgwood or Davy to prevent the 
uncoloured portions from being acted on by 
light (or, as we now say, to“ fix” the picture) 
were successful. B. D. Mosetey. 

Burslem. 


“PETIGREWE” (9"" v. 49).—As the editorial 
note suggests, this word is only an old form 
of pedigree. Possibly it here refers to the 
table of affinity, showing that a man might 
not marry his grandmother, &c., which till 
lately was commonly hung in churches. The 
etymology of the word itself does not appear 
to have been settled. I would observe that 
Fitzherbert in his ‘Surueyinge,’ 1539, speaks 
in ch. xiii. of a “conveyance of descent in 
manner of a petie degre.” He is advising the 
stewards of manorial courts to enrol the 
names of heirs in the records of the manor. 
The word seems to mean a “little step,” 
because in a short table of descent the con- 
necting lines are drawn in the form of a step. 

O. Appy. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Church Towers of Somerset. By E. Piper, 
R.P.E. Parts XIIL-XVI. (Bristol, Frost & 
Reed.) 

Four further parts of Miss Piper’s admirable series 

of etchings of the church towers of Somerset have 

seen the light, and the task is now nearing com- 
pletion. First among the new designs comes the 
church of St. John the Baptist, Frome, the tower 
of which, apart from the spire, is squat. A sense 
of its insignificance is, however, diminished, since 
a small part only of the large and very ornate 
edifice is shown. Mr. John Lloyd Warden Page, 
in whose competent hands remain the descriptions, 
holds that the church will look better when another 
hundred years shall have mellowed the restorations 
which at present have all but destroyed the sense 
of antiquity in a church founded in 680 by St. Ald- 
helm, and still containing some few carven stones 


of Saxon workmanship. St. Philip’s, Norton St. 
Philip, seven miles south of Bath, comes next. 
Though modern, its tower is remarkably curious 
and striking. Of the church as a whole, Freeman 
says that “it is eccentric from beginning to end.” 
The tower he proclaims “ one of the most irregular 
ever seen...... one that some man had devised out of 
his own head without reference to any other tower.” 
One of the most interesting and beautiful designs 
in the work, so far as it has reached, is that of 
the fine church of St. Mary, Bruton, with its noble 
tower, one of the finest specimens of the Somerset 
Perpendicular architecture. This tower, ninety- 
three feet in height, is curiously contrasted with 
the short, plain second tower—like itself in three 
stages, but only fifty feet high—which exists over 
the north porch. The church is remarkable in 
many respects, being built on a slope, and having 
no east window. Other notable particulars are men- 
tioned by Mr. Page. Witham Priory has perhaps 
no right to a place in the work, seeing that it has 
no tower whatever, nothing but a bell-gable at the 
west. Its quaint physiognomy and its historical 
interest alone justify its inclusion. A _ hideous 
tower built in 1832 has since, in a becoming fit of 
penitence, been removed. The church of St. John 
the Baptist at Glastonbury, with its lofty tower of 
140 feet, ranks next in importance, according to 
Freeman, to Wrington and St. Cuthbert’s, Wells. 
The lines and proportions are eminently graceful. 
There is not a lover of ecclesiastical antiquities in the 
kingdom who does not include Glastonbury among 
the objects of perpetual pilgrimage, and to whom this 
lovely church is unknown. In striking contrast with 
the church mentioned—and, indeed, unlike Somer- 
setshire churches generally—is the not far distant 
church of St. Michael, Somerton. In this the 
topmost stage is octagonal. The proportions of 
the tower of St. John the Baptist, Yeovil, are fine, 
but the impression left is less strong than in the 
case of other buildings of less pretension. The 
present instalment of the work ends with All 
Saints’, Martock, with the exception of St. Mary 
Redclitfe, Bristol, the finest, and perhaps the largest, 
parish church in Somersetshire. We must leave 
the reader to peruse for himself all that. Freeman 
has to say concerning its claims upon admiration. 
Of the nave, however, he says that it “‘ embodies 
a perfect design of a parochial nave of the end of 
the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
turies,” adding that it is “a thing only to be found 
in England, and in this part of England.” Each 
successive part on its appearance inspires us with 
longingjfor the summer time, in which alone these 
places can conveniently be revisited. Mr. Page 
gives us many quaint mottoes from bells, many of 
the quaintest due to the self-exaltation of Master 
Billie. 
The Upper Norwood Athenwum: the Record of the 
Winter Meetings and Summer Excursions, 1898-9, 
We again accord a welcome to the Record of this 
useful little society, which has just completed its 
twenty-third season, and now numbers a hundred 
members. We are glad to see that last year’s 
rambles were to places full of suggestion, and 
include not only well-trodden paths, but also less 
familiar spots. It is pleasant, too, to notice that 
the ramblers found the clergy ever willing to tell 
the story of their churches. At the annual dinner 
the President, the Rev. Lord Victor Seymour, 
urged upon members the importance of retaining the 
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antiquarian features of the society, and expressed 
the hope that the younger members would be 
induced to conduct rambles. The Record is care- 
fully edited by Mr. J. Stanley and Mr. W. F 
Harradence, and is well illustrated, thanks to the 
kindness of the proprietors of the ///ustrated News, 
Graphic, Sketch, Penny Illustrated, and others. The 
illustrations include Sutton Place, Knole, North- 
cote, Waverley, Oxford, and Eltham. 


Lambkin’s Remains, by H. B., is a booklet pub- 
lished by the proprietors of the J. C. R. at Ox- 
ford, these latter initials representing a short-lived 
eriodical of the butterfly sort which is bright 
or a season. H. B. is a versatile person, part 
author of a successful child’s book, and wholly 
responsible for an historical study recently crowned 
by the Academy, and his present fooling is not 
amiss, though some of it might be improved. 
Mr. Lambkin represents the pompous solanenee 
who has studied enough Pater to be an in- 
effectual angel, enough philosophy to be conceited, 
and enough modern journalism to advertise him- 
self. The essay on success contains a misquotation 
from Tennyson, which is careless. The tone of 
superiority suggested as characteristic of Oxford 
has, possibly, some justification. 


Tue January number of the Reliquary is a very 
good one. All the papers in it are full of interest, 
and it fully keeps up its reputation as the leading an- 
tiquarian magazine of the day. The article on ‘Old 
Bed-Waggons,’ by Mr. R. Quick, is, so far as we are 
aware, the only instance in which these now almost 
forgotten household objects have ever been de- 
scribed. It would be interesting to know whether 
auy have been found in the north or north-east 
parts of England. What was the usual practice of 
airing a bed before the invention of the warming- 
pan in the northern counties? Warming-pans were 
certainly known in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, and probably long before. There 
is a custom which yet obtains in the eastern part 
of England, and may have been in general use all 
over the country: bricks heated to such a point 
that they just escape setting fire to their covering 
are placed in the centre of a bed, after being wrapped 
in flannel, and then the bed, mattress, and pillows 
are piled round them in the manner shown by Mr. 
y mes in the illustration No. 6. An account of 
the ‘ Biddenden Maids,’ by Mr. G. Clinch, is of 
interest. Has its author consulted the wills in the 
Bishops’ Registry at Canterbury? If it exists at 
= most likely the will he is anxious to find is 
there. 


Now that we are in a state of war it is not sur- 
prising to find more political articles than usual in 
the Edinburgh. ‘The English Radicals,’ a review 
of a recent book, is as purely historical as if it were 
devoted to a sketch of the Athenian democracy. 
The subject is surrounded with difficulty, for in 
this country, except for very short periods, the 
Radicals have never formed a distinct party, such as 
the Whigs and Tories, Liberals and Conservatives. 
Some of the most prominent of those whose names 
occur to us when we think of the older forms of 
Radicalism— Price, Priestley, Shelley, and the elder 
Mill are examples—never sat in Parliament. It 
may be noted also that those of what we may call 
the middle time, who helped to force a reluctant 
Government to repeal the corn laws, differed very 
widely from their predecessors of the French reyo- 


| 


lutionary era. ‘James Russell Lowell’ is an appre- 
ciative paper, so faras the man himself is concerned, 
but the writer does not estimate his literary work 
at its full value. The conditions in which litera- 
ture is produced—alike in verse and prose—differ 
widely in America and in this country, and the 
contrast was stronger during Lowell’s productive 
veriod than it is now. For this sufficient allowance 
nes not been made. The paper on Millais is, ina 
sense, exhaustive. It assuredly does not err in the 
direction of indiscriminate praise. There is in ita 
vein of censure—or at least depreciation—which, 
though not entirely undeserved, has sometinies 
fallen on wrong objects. We cannot, for example, 
accept what is said of the landscapes without large 
deduction ; to affirm, too, that “poetry and vul- 
garity—tor we can only name them so—often fought 
and joined hands together in the same picture ” is 
a statement wherein few will follow the writer. 
He admits that in ‘The Vale of Rest’ poetry 
predominates, but even there in the chapel and 
the sky ‘‘a touch of theatricality” is detected. 
We hope his taste will improve. ‘The Peasants’ 
Rising of 1381’ is a valuable essay. We are glad to 
tind that the writer’s researches have not led him 
to take that too favourable view of John of Gaunt 
which has found credence with some, mainly, as it 
would appear, because he was a patron of Wyclif. 
That he was so does not admit of doubt; but in 
this, as in so much else, it is not unfair to assume 
that the strong self-confident man was playing a 
political game. ‘A Side Scene of Thought’ well 
repays reading, but when the end is reached few 
will have a distinct idea of what the writer pro- 
oy -perhaps only a suggestion that more may 
ve happening in this complex universe than has 
been commonly admitted by modern scientists. 
Limited, however, as the vision of many of them 
may be, we prefer their state to that of poor 
Dr. Dee, concerning whose sordid experiences we 
have an instructive account. ‘Copyright’ is a 
proverbially difficult subject. It is here made as 
plain as its complex nature will admit of. The 
dream of some of us is of a land where copy- 
rights never run out. That state of blessedness 
has already been arrived at in Mexico. 


‘Toe GarpEN’ in the Quarterly is a 
delightful essay which should be pondered over by 
every one who possesses a plot of ground to cultivate 
for pleasure. Mere fashion has done much to 
deprave our taste in all directions. Our gardens 
have probably suffered more from its perversity 
than anything else we possess except our old 
churches. Is the writer quite correct in his surmise 
that except in monasteries the garden, in_ the 
modern sense, did not emerge before the time of the 
Tudors? Long before that there was a garden at 
Berkeley Castle. We cannot believe that it was 
entirely devoted to potherbs. The Puritan feeling 
which dominated so much of the life of England in 
the seventeenth century, though opposed to beaut 
in so many forms, took kindly to flowers. Mue 
of the pattern-work of to-day is irritating beyond 
measure, seeming, indeed, as if it were founded on 
the desire of producing the least amount of beauty 
with the largest expenditure of trouble. The 
violent contrasts of colour, almost entirely without 
neutral tints to relieve them, are in some cases 
absolutely as physically painful as they are offensive 
to the higher instincts. There is a very pleasant 
paper on ‘The Sentiment of Thackeray,’ which 
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deals appreciatively with the tenderer side of the 
great novelist. The writer does not let Thackeray’s 
unauthorized biographer, Mr. Melville, go un- 
yunished. ‘French Criminal Procedure’ is written 
by one who understands the Roman law and the 
growths which have sprung from it. He must also 
have a wide practical knowledge of the laws of 
modern France. Our neighbours have often been 
rebuked by Englishmen for the procedure of their 
own law courts when more knowledge on our part 
would have induced silence. Some of us do not 
seem to realize that we have no right to expect the 


law proceedings of another state to run in the same | 


grooves as they do at home. In ‘Goethe and the 
Nineteenth Century’ we have a thoughtful paper 
by one well acquainted with modern German 
literature. Much of it is admirable, but we are 
inclined to protest against the rigid marking off of 
the growth of literature into periods; it is mis- 
leading, even to the student, unless many reserva- 
tions are made. It may be true that every man is 


to some extent the product of his time; but it is | 


also certain that every great work owes far more 
to the nature of the man himself than to the time- 
spirit of which he partakes. The paper on R. L. 
Stevenson is pathetic and truthful. It shows love 
for the author’s achievement and a kindly appre- 
ciation of the man himself which is very touching. 
Like almost every other man of letters of whose 
private history we know anything, Stevenson met 
with little encouragement in his early days from 
those who had the most favourable opportunities 
for appreciating him. In ‘The Genius of Rome’ 
power and concentration are shown, but a theme 
so great cannot be adequately treated in a review 
article. 


Tue war, as might be expected, continues to 
figure largely in the reviews. Besides the six mili- 
tary articles in the Fortnight/y, there is an interest- 
ing review of the recent ‘ Life of Wellington,’ by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, from the pen of Judge O'Connor 
Morris. He appreciates the brilliant qualities of 
the book, but thinks it, with regard to the campaign 
of 1815, pervaded by “the Wellingtonian legend, 
a false and mischievous gloss on history, long ago 
exploded by competent students of war.” The 
idea that Wellington never lost, which is popular, 
is, of course, a delusion. Indeed, sufficient stress 
has hardly been laid upon the circumstance that in 
India his first essays in the field were failures. If 
he had not been well backed, he might never have 
had another chance of commanding. There seems 
a growing conviction that “strategy was not 
Wellington’s strong point.” We own to a curiosity 
whether Tennyson, when he wrote so decisively in 
his famous ‘ Ode’ of the Duke’s record, knew of the 
usual weaknesses which Mars has for Venus. There 
is a brief article on French feeling about England, 
and an account of Ibsen’s ‘ Love’s Comedy,’ an early 
work, which has not yet appeared in English. It 
is concerned with love and the disillusionment 
which follows, a poignant but not original theme. 
The decay of love is a subject for ‘corrosive 
criticism,” as Prof. Herford points out ; but granted 
that love is a deceit, is it for that reason undesirable 
while it lasts? Men losing it may cry “ demptus per 
vim mentis gratissimus error ” like Horace’s old man. 
Richard Cumberland, who was, according to Gold- 
smith, “* the English Terence,” forms the subject of 
an entertaining article. Mr. Mallock writes cleverly 
on ‘The Logic of Non-Dogmatic Christianity,’ and 


Mr. George Moore explains why he, Mr. Yeats, and 
others prefer to produce their plays in Dublin. 
London is ‘too large, too old, and too wealthy 
to permit of any new artistic movement”! ‘ Ruskin 
Hall, Oxford,’ with the opposition to the scheme, 
is also considered. The promoters should be less 
militant towards present institutions. —In the 
Nineteenth Century Father Clarke, 8.J., lectures 
Dr. Mivart on the ‘Continuity of Catholicism.’ It 
is admitted that “‘nearly all his statements con- 
tain a distinct element of truth.” The presence of 
converts who are really not converts in the Catholic 
fold is indicated, though not explained, and the 
case of Galileo turns up again. The two ‘ Reports 
of the Licensing Commission’ form the subject of 
an important article by Sir Algernon West. The 
question of the liquor traffic is most pressing, yet 
it may be practically laid aside for years as far as 
legislation goes. That members of the Commission 
should have differed so much in their final con- 
clusions is regrettable. Some ninety lines of the 
second book of Virgil’s ‘ Georgics’ are given in a 
blank-verse rendering which is pleasing by Lord 
Burghclere, a former President of the Board of 
Agriculture. Such notes at the bottom of the page 
as ‘* Acheron, one of the rivers of Hades,” are surely 
otiose. They remind us of the description of 
Catiline in Bohn’s ‘ Virgil’ as “‘a noble Roman of 
depraved habits.” Mr. Henry Wallis writes 
attractively and learnedly on ‘ Ancient Egyptian 
Ceramic Art.’ Mr. R. B. Townshend ‘On Some 
Stray Shots’ is interesting ; he is a thorough sports- 
man who can write effectively. ‘In the den of 
Dauphiné’ is too slight to be of much value. * The 
New Mysticism in Scandinavia,’ by Miss Hermione 
Ramsden, is an account of Jacobsen, Jérgensen 
the two Krags, and Selma Lagerlif. There is a gooc 
deal of the somewhat impalpable “inner percep- 
tion” which is the latest pretest against. materialism. 
The blue of the ideal is much dwelt on in oppo- 
sition to green; we hear of “blue liberty” and 
“blue hope,” but the symbolists do not seem to be 
at one, for Maeterlinck’s pale green bird means 
happiness too. The stress laid on the Ego is not 
an attractive feature of these providers of the new 
life.— Temple Bar contains some bright articles as 
usual. ‘ Parodies’ is a good subject, and Mr. H. M. 
Sanders has quoted some interesting specimens of 
the art. Rather disquieting is it, however, to find 
such a mistaken identification as ‘‘ Maginn (‘ Father 
Prout’).” Are the Fraserians already forgotten ; 
and does the brilliant doctor live only in the pages 
of Thackeray, or as a conflate personage owing half 
his fame to Mahony? The Hon. W. Spencer’s name 
is said to “‘evoke no poetical recollections.” We 
recommend a study of Locker’s charming and little- 
known ‘ Lyra Elegantiarum’ to remedy this defect. 
We find no mention of some famous single lines of 
parody: Johnson’s on the driving of fat oxen, and 
that which Tennyson and FitzGerald both claimed, 
A Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman, 


which was the worst Wordsworthian line they could 
conceive. The rupture between Coleridge and 
Lloyd was caused by other matters than an unluck 

sonnet ; in fact, the latter was what the French call 
an “impossible” person in his humours. ‘George 
Gascoigne, Soldier and Poet,’ is capitally treated 
by Mr. Serrell. ‘Round my Smoking-Room’ is a 
chatty record by a traveller and sportsman of his 
gathered treasures. He has obviously seen so much 
of life in different quarters, and is so cheery about 
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it all, that we wish his article had been longer. 
The leisurely, witty, and fashionable life of the 
eighteenth century is becoming quite popular in 
latter-day literature, and is, it must be admitted, 
of considerable interest to us, if only by contrast 
with the hurry of to-day. ‘A Glass of Fashion’ is 


concerned with “ Gilly ” Williams, one of Walpole’s | 


and Selwyn’s friends.—The Cornhil/ enters on the 
same period with a notice of the splendid ‘Syco- 
yhant of the Last Century’ who ultimately became 
— Melcombe. Mr. A. I. Shand writes trenchantly 
on him, and it really seems time for somebody to 
give him the usual modern benefit of “* whitewash- 
ing” which has been applied to Judas, Tiberius, 
and others. The Rev. 4 C. Beeching, taking up 
a controversy begun in the A/henwum, defends 
Walton’s ‘ Life of Donne.’ We agree with him that 
Walton has been unduly depreciated as a trades- 
man, and wish that educated men now wrote as 
well as he did in hisday. The article is important, 
and should be read by all Donne lovers, a numerous 
class, we hope. Mr. Lang writes as brightly as 
ever on the authorship of the ballad of ‘Lord 
Bateman,’ concluding that it is a degraded Volks- 
lied. The occasional weakness of the rimes is an 
indication of this. The admirable and humorous 
notes to the ‘ Ballad’ are, he concludes, clearly 
Thackeray's, a verdict in which we agree. In ‘ By 
the Waters of Marah’ Mr. W. C. Scully tells a 
moving tale of South Africa, a region which he 
knew thoroughly, it may be well to add, before the 
war began. ‘Manners and Customs of Yesterday 
and To-day’ dwells, rightly, on the difference 
between the modern servant and his counterpart 
in older days. People are nowadays less courteous 
than they used to be; but is it not because our 
women have changed as well as our men? We 
have seen a woman’s child saved by a passenger on 
a ’bus from falling down all the steps, and all he 
got was a grunt from the mother! And the weak- 
ness which much of this courtesy implies is scouted 
by members of the fair sex, who now go unattended 
everywhere. ‘Ata Free State Toll-Bar’ will com- 
mand attention at the present date. ‘ Humours of 
an Irish Country-Town’ is attractive, and claims 
this merit for the distressful country, that it occu- 
pies much rain which would otherwise be at work 
in England. It may be so; but it seems to us that 
we get quite a sufficient instalment. Cricketers, or 
rather bowlers, would not, however, mind a little 
more moisture; it would certainly not prevent 
cricket from being the national game, as Mr. Ensor 
suggests. It might reduce the rage for mere batting 
averages, and that would be all for the better.— 
The frontispiece to the Pa// Mall consists of an 
excellent reproduction of Albert Moore’s picture 
*Yellow Marguerites.’ Lady Fairlie-Cunningham 
gives a good account of ‘St. John’s Gate, Clerken- 
well,’ a spot little known of the West-End public, 
but full of pleasant memories and associations to 
the antiquary, the explorer, and the treader in the 
steps of past celebrities. Mr. Raymond Blathwayt 
has an article ‘Concerning Portraiture,’ with many 
striking illustrations by Mr. Mortimer Menpes. 
Mr. E. T. Murray Smith continues his ‘ Military 
Heroes at Westminster Abbey,’ and Mr. J. Holt 
Schooling his interesting account of ‘ Lotteries, 
Luck, Chance, and Gambling Systems.’ Many of 
the illustrations to this are very odd. ‘The general 
contents are, as was to be expected, tinged with 
war influences, but are well selected and agreeabl 

varied.—To the Gentleman’s Mr. James T. Foar 


contributes a notable article on ‘The Joint 
Authorship of Christopher Marlowe and William 
Shakespeare,’ in which the author shows a closer 
connexion than is generally assumed between 
the two greatest of Elizabethan dramatists. Mr, 
John T. Curry has a thoughtful and important 
yaper on his favourite subject, ‘ Robert Burton and 
nis ** Anatomy of Melancholy.”’ Mr. Norley Chester 
writes on ‘ Historical Influences of the “ Divine 
Comedy.” ’—In Longman’s Mr. Andrew Lang in 
‘At the Sign of the Ship’ shows himself at his 
best in dealing with Poe and his biographer Rufus 
W. Griswold. He then turns to Mr. Hutchinson, 
upon whose views as to dreams he comments. 
this subject, as, indeed, on most others, he is both 
interesting and edifying. Mrs. Lang writes on ‘Two 
Centuries of American Women.’ ‘ Humours of 
Organ-Blowers’ opens up new grounad.—Scrihmner’s 
is an interesting number, well illustrated as 
usual. ‘‘Ik Marvel,” a pleasing portrait of whom 
forms the preface, seems to live in an attractive 
home from the account given. Mr. Meredith hasa 
poem in much less elaborate language than usual on 
the manceuvres of a spider. The able account 
of Oliver Cromwell is continued. Chopin is the 
subject of some rather impalpable rhapsodical prose. 
Here and elsewhere we note words like “* chroma- 
ticize” and “devitalize,” which we do not care 
about at all, but the school of Nietzsche is apt to 
tind ordinary English unequal for its exposition. 
Mr. Barrie’s ‘Tommy and Grizel’ is clearly going 
to be notable, and there are some excellent short 
stories. ‘The First Stage of the Boer War’ is 
treated by an able correspondent now on the 
Modder. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such eddvess as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
on in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

N. C. (“The Dante Society”). —The ‘Official 
Year-Book of Societies’ gives the secretary as 
L. Reeci, Park House, Park Hill, Ealing, W. You 
had better consult him for information. 

CorricGeNpuM.—P. 76, col. 1, 1. 37, for “cow” 
read bow. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to retum 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN ALUM for February 3 contains Articles on 

A MEMOIR of DBAN MILMAN 

PRINCIPAL CAIRD on FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIANITY. 

BEATRICE D'ESTE. 

CHINESE CRIMINAL LAW. 

The NINETEENTH and THEIR TIMES. 

NEW EGYPTIAN PAPYRI 

The EVE of the REFORMATION. 

on Kelly; 

Corner Tempest: Tossed ; 
Plus fort que |’ Amow 

RECENT VERSE 

AMBRICAN FICTION. 

BIOGRAPHIES of TRAVELLERS. 

TRANSLATIONS of FOREIGN FICTION 

SCHOOL-BOOKS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. ; 
; MORE The UNIVERSITY o 

BON of GEOFFREY CHAUCER ; The LIST 
ot NEW BOOKS; M. FELIX KABBE; The DATE of the ‘NEW 
ATLANTIS" OCHINO’S TRAGEDY." 


Sour Grapes; Through Fire to 
The World's Uld Story; 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Chemical L 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. ; 
NE ARTS:—Byzantine Constantinople; Library Table; Roya 
oo Winter Exhibition, Notes from Rome ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—Gossip. 


ical Tripos ; ; 


The ATHENALUM for January 27 contains Articles on 
MR. FREDERIC HARRISON’S CRITICISM. 
SOME REPRINTED ESSAYS of RENAN. 
A BOOK on the CAROLINE ISLANDS. 
The HISTORY of CHISLEHURST. 
The NEW EDITION of SWIFT. 
A GERMAN APPENDIX to ANCIENT GREEK HISTORY. 
The STORY of WEST AFRICA. 
ANGLO-SAXON BISHOPS, KINGS, and NOBLES. 
; The ; While the 
MEY la Closed, Ashes tell bo Tales; The White Dove; She Stands 
Alone. 
CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 
ANTHOLOGIES. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
3; MR. GOSSE'S 
of BONNE, THO SON of GEOFFREY CHAUCER 
CANON DIXON. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Chemical Notes ; Astronomical Notes , Societies; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Mr. John Ruskin ; The New Gallery Winter Exhibition ; 
Gossip 

MUSIC :—Recent Publications; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Shakspeare's Sonnets ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


The ATHEN_AEUM for January 20 contains Articles on 

LORD ROBERTS on MUSKETRY and ARTILLERY. 

PROF. HARNACK'S HISTORY of DOGMA. 

The MOORISH EMPIRE. 

LIFE and LETTERS of GEORGE SELWYN. 

A TRAVELLER in CHILE. 

LETTERS of LADY STANLEY of ALDERLEY. 

HISTORY of the TAXATION of the PRESS. 

FOLK-LORE. 

OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 

BOOKS on EDUCATION 

ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MR. UNWIN’S ‘CHAPBOOK'; SIR THOMAS SMITH; MEDLEVAL 
LONDON; The LIFE of BABAR; A NEW ‘IMAGE of PITY * 
‘ALPINE MEMORIES’; SALE; DR. JAMES MARTINEAU. 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Recent Publicati ical Literature ; The Con- 
ference of Science Teachers; = Meetings Next Week; 
Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins; The Royal Aca- 
demy Winter Exhibition ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Library Table ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossi . 


The ATHEN_EUM for January 13 contains Articles on 
LAST ESSAYS of JAMES PAYN. 
LIFE of BISHOP DURNFORD. 
MR. WALKLEY’S ESSAYS. 
EGYPTIAN RELIGION 
CESAR’S CONQUEST of GAUL. 
AN ALPINE CLIMBER. 


NEW NOVELS :—Donna Teresa; A Comedy of Temptation; A Cry in 
the Night. 


MILITARY LITERATURE. 

AMERICAN FICTION. 

BOOKS about LANCASHIRE. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


= 8 DEPUTY’; WILLIAM RUFUS; DUPLICATED BOOK- 
TLES ; The REV. WHITWELL ELWIN;; The LIFE of BABAR. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :— Sharpe's Hand- of Birds ; 
Literature ; Astr Notes ; 
Gossip 


FINE ARTS :—Luton Church; 
Winter Exhibition ; 
Gossip. 


MUSIC :—Library Table ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—The Week ; Recent Publications ; Gossip. 


Table ; Botanical 
Nex t Week ; 


Illustrated Rooks; The New Gallery 
Roman Britain in 1899; Notes from Kome; 


The ATHENZZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 


Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,C, 


And of all Newsagents. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. V. Fes. 10,1900 
Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C, 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATR, 


Argosy ... one ace ese om an one 7 6| Longman’s coo on “a ave ons 
Blackwood’s... exe ese owe one 13 Macmilian’s ... ose oss ooo 
Century .. one one 10 6| National Review one ose one 
Conte porary Review ove eve O| Nineteenth Century .. eos ose eve WE 
Knglish Illustrated ... cee ose eve 0 | Revue des Deux Mondes eve eee DF 
Harper's . 9 Temple Bar one exe - 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 

Edinburgh on on 7 6] Quarterly on on ons 


The terms will be 1s, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living euflicleatiy near the Bookstalls te 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period thag 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 
A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFEKED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H. S MIT H & 8 O NW, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, Published Offend 


. a 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 18, 19,20, 21, 22,and 23... 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol. 6 eee eco ose 80... 
LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 
2 vols. for 1892 60... 48 

SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vol. for 1889. Edited by Dr. ‘Waveu. Contains ‘ Life's Long Battle Won,’ by 
Garrett... 90. 38 
CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL of POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. Vol. for 1892... 90... 38 
l. for 1893 . wo 
Vel. for 1894 ... ove 90... 
Vol. for 1895 ... 90... 38 
Vol. for 1806 ... 90... 38 
——— Vol. for 1897 ... 90... 38 
Vol. for 1898 . ove 90... 38 
QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1897, to April, 1898 ove . 26 
—— May to Uctober, 1898 ove ove . 26 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus | of Terms, Xc., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON. 


and Published by 
1900. 


Printed by JOHN EDWAKD FRANCIS, Athenwxum Press. Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. ; 
JOHN Lane, E.C.—Saturday, February 
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